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126th Annual Statement December 31, 
Cash Capital - - $4,000,000.09 
Reserve for Premiums - 10,630,740.40 
Reserve for Losses 4.419,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes 950,000.00 
Reserve for Sundries - - 160,000.00 
Surplus. - - - - 8,317,502.26 


TOTAL $28,477,242.66 
Surplus to Policyholders — - - 


- $12,317,502 .26 
Losses Paid Since Organization” - - 192,518,273 .33 


The Oldest American Stock Insurance Company 


1917 heads of the local agents, and if we take 


credited with the com- 
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local agent will be 
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Cash Capital - - - - - $2,500,000.00 
HENRY EVANS, President 
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GROUP INSURANCE 
MONTHLY INCOME INSURANCE 
WEEKLY INCOME INSURANCE 


All other Popular Standard Forms— 
ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey 


Branch Offices in All Leading Cities in the 
United States and Canada. 




















Michigan Commercial 


Insurance Company 
Lansing, Michigan 


SURPLUS 
$156,321.92 
181,374.66 
200,120.21 
211,057.76 
212,242.99 
212,756.82 


ASSETS 
January 1, 1913....$862,447.34 


January 1, 1914... 920,961.16 
January 1, 1915 935,693.93 
January 1, 1916._. 1,020,369.41 
January 1, 1917... 1,178,606.04 
January 1, 1918... 1,364,674.92 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Tourist Baggage, Parcel Post Insurance 











MORE POWER TO YOU 





The more push there is behind 
you the more power you have. We 
furnish the push. This push is the 
help we give our men. No other life 
insurance company does as much to 
insure the success of its Field Force. 
Ask any Bankers Life Man or write. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
DES MOINES 





of Watertouwuw.B- 
65th ANNUAL STATEMENT, JAN. Ist, 1918 


Capital 
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Net Surplus to Policyholders 





$500,000.00 
5,574,008.6Q0 
2,923,025.51 
2,650,983.09 





Fire, Lightning and Windstorm Insurance 


F.F. Buell, S.A. Troy 
N. Y. State E. J. Parmalee, S. A. Syracuse 


New England—Geo. Shaw, S. A. 116 Milk St., Boston 
Middle Dept.—F. L. Gilpin, Jr., S.A.4+422 Walnut St., Phila. 








Liberal renewal contracts for good producers 
of business. For full particulars write: 





Southland Life Insurance Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 
L. LINZMEYER, Vice=Pres. and Actuary 








A. S. Doerr, Vice=President 
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aging 20,000 weekly. These standard publica- 
tions, covering life, fire, casualty and miscel- 
laneous insurance, are recognized as authori- 
ties in their particular lines, and some have re- 
ceived the endorsements of the United States 
Government and State Insurance Departments. 
The statistical and historical records of the 
various insurance companies are thus given 
wide circulation for the information of the 
public, constituting more valuable SERVICE 
to the insurance companies than that supplied 
by any other insurance journal. 
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CONSERVATIVE estimate, made 
by one who has seriously studied 
the subject, shows that some four hun- 
dred thousand persons have died in the 
United States as a result of the epidemic 
of influenza and pneumonia which 
swept the country during the past few 
months. Many thousands of these per- 
sons carried life insurance in amounts 
ranging from that secured by a five or ten 
cent weekly premium up to sums.well in 
excess of $50,000, and consequently life 
insurance companies of all classes have 
been called upon to pay out abnormal 
sums for death losses during the past 
two months, with the end not yet in sight. 
Reports from a large number of com- 
panies indicate that their claims incurred 
in recent weeks are from four to five 
times the normal, and the figures at the 
end of the year will show a startling in- 
crease in the amount of actual death 
claims to be expected, as shown by the 
established mortality table. 

These heavy losses have been incurred 
Mainly on young lives, over eighty per 
cent of fatalities being under age forty 
and sixty per cent under age thirty-five, 
as shown by the figures of a number of 
tepresentative life insurance companies. 
Consequently the average duration of 
the policies maturing by death due to 
the epidemic was comparatively short— 
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only 5% years—and the reserves ac- 
cumulated against them were relatively 
small. 

In the case of many companies these 
influenza losses presented a most serious 
problem, and their managers are com- 
pelled to study ways to provide for the 
extra financial burden imposed. F[ortu- 
nately most of them have sufficient sur- 
plus or special reserve funds to pay all 
claims promptly and in full, but it is 
evident that such funds will be sadly de- 
pleted, if not entirely wiped out in 
some cases. The dividend or premium- 
refund feature of participating policies 
would seem to be available as one source 
of recouping part of the loss through a 
decided reduction or possibly its entire 
elimination during the next year or two. 
One large company has already an- 
nounced that it will not pay dividends 
next to its policyholders, and 
numerous other companies have either 


year 


already done so or are considering tak- 
will 
ob- 
jection to this course, inasmuch as they 
have every reason to be grateful that they 


ing the same action. Policyholders 
do ¢ 


certainly not feel like making any 


have lived through so serious an epi- 
demic, to say nothing of the vicissitudes 
of a war period. 

Stock companies writing non-partici- 
pating business have an immediate rem- 
edy at hand by the passing of dividends 
to their stockholders or by the reduction 
of capital in until their 
former financial strength is restored. 

All companies unquestionably 
seek to retrench on their expense ac- 


some cases 


will 


counts, although in view of the many 
economies enforced during the past few 
years on account of war conditions it is 
doubtful’ whether there much 
saved in that direction. In any event, 
there should be.no attempt made to 
economize in the agency and _ publicity 
The value of life insur- 


can be 


departments. 
ance has been shown to the public in the 
most forcible manner through the large 
sums paid on account of this epidemic, 
and the companies should spare no pains 
in the effort to reap the advantages of 
this condition by widespread publicity 
and increased agency effort. The pursu- 
ance of this course will naturally be the 
best means for the companies to rapidly 
recoup themselves. 

It is certain that all death losses must 
and will be met, and the life insurance 
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Editorial 


interests will work harmoniously to that 
end, thereby emphasizing the great ben- 
efits of the system and proving its im- 
pregnable position in the economic af- 
fairs of the nation. 





UST prior to the retirement of Charles 
J M. Schwab as Director General of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, he 
made a strong plea for the continuance 
of the programme for the building of a 
large number of ships in this country. 
The indications are that the plans for the 
construction of millions of tons of steel 
ships will be carried forward, though it 
has not yet been decided whether the 
shipping will be owned and managed in 
peace times by the Government or by 
private interests. It is evident, however, 
that the Administration is insistent that 
this country shall occupy a leading place 
the 
and, in consequence, there will 


among maritime nations in the 
future, 
necessarily be a much greater demand for 
marine insurance originating in this coun- 
try in the years to come than there has 


been in the past. 





ir has been asserted, in a long article 
recently printed in an insurance jour- 


nal, that immense interests have laid 
themselves open to criticism because of 
alleged secretive methods in connection 
with their ways of doing business and 
in their relations to the public. The 
writer of the article referred to sug- 
gested, upon this theory, that, following 
the close of the 


should be made to forestall hostile legis- 


war, special efforts 
lative action and criticism by the public. 
In this connection it may be said, ac- 
cording to the observation of THE Spec- 
TATOR, that the plan of taking the public 
into the confidence of the companies has 
been followed for years past, and in our 
opinion there is little concerning the in- 
surance business which is not known, or 
which cannot readily be learned, by 
State officials, acting in their capacity as 
servants of the public. Members of 
legislative bodies can easily secure any 
information pertaining to the insurance 
business which may be needed to clarify 
their views, in order to guide them in 
legislating concerning insurance matters, 
and they have often taken advantage of 
such facilities. The statements of the re- 
spective companies are so full, and the 
inquiries embraced therein so complete 
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and searching, that it is a simple matter 
for anybody to analyze them and learn 
very closely the results of the business 
done by the companies—whether profit- 
able or the reverse. In these days, in 
many States, the rating agencies of the 
fire companies are under public super- 
vision, and, in general, it can truthfully 
be said that the relations between the 
insurance companies and the public, who 
purchase the indemnity the companies 
offer, are more frank and satisfactory 
than they have ever been before. Cer- 
tainly the companies have by their meth- 
ods and practices openly invited public 
officials and the public to scan their 
transactions, always by their frank prac- 
tices indicating that they have nothing 
to conceal from their customers. 





O what extent concrete ships may 
come to supersede those made of 
steel is as yet an open question, and it 
may still require a considerable lapse of 
time before this question will be de- 
termined in many minds. The concrete 
ship Faith recently arrived in New York, 
after having journeyed 11,000 miles, 
and was thoroughly inspected by experts. 
It developed that the vessel was thor- 
oughly water-tight, and that there were 
no bad effects noticeable from strains due 
to storms. The boat was found to be 
absolutely dry, and her officers stated that 
she required no more fuel than steel 
ships of similar size, while riding more 
steadily during stormy weather. It re- 
mains to be seen how long these favorable 
conditions will continue—that is to say, 
whether the length of life of a concrete 
ship will be as great as that of a steel 
ship. At present, however, the indica- 
tions are very favorable to the concrete 
ship. 


NOTHER failure can be charged 
up against the system of State in- 
surance. A press report says that the State 
Hail Insurance Fund of Montana will 
not be able to pay as much as fifty per 
cent of sums due loss claimants, who will 
thereby lose about $400,000. It would 
have been far better for the policyholders 
to have bought real insurance from the 
stock companies and collected in full for 
their losses. The losers will be apt to re- 
member this experience for a few years. 


‘of Washington, Dr. 
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ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE PRESIDENTS 





Freedom and Thrift in Nation and World the Theme of Twelfth Annual Convention 
Held at Hotel Astor, New York 





SEN. THOMAS OF COLORADO AND DR. HIBBEN OF PRINCETON AMONG SPEAKERS 


Epidemic Waste of Human Life Subject of Address by Henry Moir, President of Actuarial Society of 
America—E. H. Outerbridge Outlines Working of Group Iusurance in Specific Case 


Job E. Hedges, counsel for the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, opened the 
twelfth annual convention of that body on 
Thursday, December 5, at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, by presenting the chairman, George 
B. Stadden, who is president of the Franklin 
Life of Illinois. The convention was in many 
respects the best yet held, and owing to the 
recent addition of eleven companies repre- 
sented a larger number of companies than ever 


before. The complete list of member com- 


panies is as follows: 


/Mtna Life, Hartford, Conn. 

American Central Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. 

Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Canada Life, Toronto, Ont. 

Colonial Life, Jersey City, N. J. 

Columbian National, Boston, Mass. 
*Connecticut General, Hartford, Conn. 
*Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn. 
Equitable Life, New York, N. Y. 

Equitable Life of Iowa, Des Moines, Ta. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, I1]. 

Guardian Life, New York, N. Y. 

*John Hancock Mutual, Boston, Mass. 

Home Life, New York, N. Y. 

Illinois Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
Manhattan ’Life, New York, N. Y. 
*Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Ont. 
*Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield, 
Metropolitan Life, New York, N. Y, 
*Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, N. J. 
Mutual Life of New York, New York, N. Y. 
*National Life, Montpelier, Vt. 

National Life of the U. S. A., Chicago, II]. 
New England Mutual, Boston, Mass. 

North American Life, Toronto, Ont. 
Northern Life of Canada, London, Ont. 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 
*Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Phoenix Mutual Life. Hartford, Conn. 
Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y. 
*State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. 
Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
United States Life, New York, N. Y. 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Mass. 


* Newly admitted members. 


Thrift and freedom in nation and’ world was 
the keynote of the convention, and the various 
speakers elaborated on that theme to the full, 
as may be seen from a'study of the extracts 
from the addresses given below. Following 
the usual custom of the association, men of 
lines other than insurance were listed among 
the speakers, including United States Senator 
Charles S. Thomas of Colorado; Joseph Chap- 
man, a banker of Minneapolis; John Wana- 
maker of Philadelphia, Dr. Charles A. Prosser 
John Grier Hibben of 
Princeton, Eugenius ‘H. Outerbridge of New 
York, Major-General William C. Gorgas and 
Dr. Harvey J. Burkhart of Rochester, N, Y. 
Mr. Wanamaker was unable to be present, and 
a letter from him was read by his son, Rod- 
man Wanamaker. reneral Gorgas was also 
prevented from attending, but his paper was 
admirably presented by Col. William  D. 
Wrightson. The men were repre- 
sented on the programme, in addition to Chair- 
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man Stadden, by Robert Lynn Cox of the 
Metropolitan, Claude W. Fairchild, Insurance 
Commissioner of Colorado; Henry Moir, of the 
Home Life of New York; John B. Lunger, of 
the Equitable of New York, and Frederick L. 
Hoffman of The Prudential of Newark. 

Mr. Stadden, as presiding officer, was all 
that could be desired, and introduced the sey- 
eral speakers with a grace which made them 
feel instantly at home. Wm. A. Day, presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life of New York, paid 
a tribute to Senator Thomas at the morning 
session on the first day, and referred to his 
activities in lightening the burden of taxation 
on life insurance companies. Mr. Day empha- 
sized the point that those who seek to draw 
from the treasury are always organized, but 
that taxpayers do not organize, although they 
ought to. 

Representatives of other insurance 
were in attendance at the several sessions, and 
conveyed greetings to the association. Claude 
W. Fairchild of Colorado, president of the 
National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, was down for a paper, and before 
reading it stated that the convention stands 
ready to with the association to 
the fullest extent in any activitv that has for 
its object the betterment of the great business 
of life insurance. Charles Ruby of Waterloo, 
Ont., spoke for the Life Insurance Officers 
Association of Canada, and referred to the 
unanimity of thought, aspirations and ideals 
which had characterized the English-speaking 
peoples throughout the’ world as a consequence 
of the great war. Dr. F. G. Simmons of New 
Orleans was presented as president of the 
American Life Convention. He thought that 
we are all looking at the problems of to-day 
in just a different spirit from last year, not 
but what the problems of reconstruction are 
but because our faces are to- 
ward the sun. Mr. Simmons alluded to the 
gathering in Washington recently of repre- 
sentatives of the two life associations, where, 
he said, individual companies were forgotten, 
organizations were eliminated and plans were 
perfected that will not only show the loyalty 
of the insurance companies to the Government, 
but also demonstrated the fact that differences 
of opinion can always be reconciled when, men 
want them to be. 

The committee on resolutions submitted 
three resolutions to the meeting, which were 
adopted as follows: 


bodies 


co-operate 


just as- great, 


Resolved, That the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, in annual conference 
assembled, hereby expresses its opinion that 
it is to the advantage of every soldier and 
sailor to continue to keep in force such in- 
surance as he may have effected under the 
Federal War Risk Insurance act, and hereby 
requests all life insurance companies to im- 
press upon all members of their home office 
and agency organizations to do everything in 
their power to urge upon such soldiers and 
sailors to continue their Government life in- 
surance and to recommend them to convert 
such temporary Government insurance at the 
earliest possible opportunity into one of the 
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permanent plans provided for by the War Risk 
Insurance act; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to all members of this association. 

Resolved, That the life insurance companies 
hereby represented express gratification that 
they have been able to render the National 
Government varied and important services in 
the prosecution of the war, through military, 
naval and other services of officers and mem- 
bers of the home office and agency staffs, 
through the advice of their officers, through 
the assistance rendered by their home-office 
and agency staffs in the sale of Liberty Bonds, 
War Savings Stamps, and in many other ways, 
and through the purchases of Liberty Bonds by 
the companies themselves; and they hereby 
put on record their readiness and desire to 
continue to render any service which may be of 
assistance to the National Government in con- 
nection with war matters. 

Resolved, That this association tenders its 
congratulations to the various speakers for 
the extremely able and timely addresses which 


they have delivered at this twelfth annual 
meeting of the association, on subjects of im- 


portance to the nation at large, the life in- 
surance companies and the citizens of the 
country, and that the secretary be directed to 
convey to the speakers our thanks and hearty 
appreciation for what they have done to make 
this meeting a success; and, be it further 

Resolved, That all of such addresses are 
hereby directed to be printed in full in the 
proceedings of this meeting. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 
executive session of the association 
the officers were re-elected for the 
year as follows: 
George T. Wight, secretary and manager. 
Job E. Hedges, general counsel. 

Frederic G. Dunham, attorney. 
Orlow H. Boies, statistician. 

Mott A. Brooks, assistant secretary. 
The election of the executive committee of 
the association resulted as follows: 


At an 


ensuing 


Louis F. Butler, Travelers, Hartford, Conn. 
Jesse R, Clark, Union Central, Cincinnati, O. 
George I. Cochran, Pacific Mutual, Los 


Angeles, Cal. 
W. A. Day, Equitable Life, New York. 
Forrest F. Dryden, Prudential, Newark, N. J. 


Haley Fiske, Metropolitan, New York. 
Alfred D. Foster, New England, Boston, 
Mass. 


George E. Ide, Home Life, New York. 
Charles A. Peabody, Mutual Life, New York, 

Job J. Brinkerhoff, who has been actuary of 
the association for over ten years, tendered 
his resignation on account of ill-health. By 
a unanimous vote the association adopted the 
following memorial regarding his work: 


The Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents records in these lines it regrets that 
John J. Brinkerhoff has felt compelled, owing 
to ill-health, to resign the position as actuary 
of the association. A record is also made of 
the association’s appreciation of the services 
of Mr, Brinkerhoff, extending through the dec- 
ade of his employment and marked during such 
Service by intelligence, application and clear 
Vision in all the problems submitted to him. 
It is with no perfunctory sense of conventional 
approval that this record is made. The asso- 
ciation records also its high appreciation of 
Mr. Brinkerhoff as a man, as a citizen and 
associate. 


Following is the list of the companies or or- 
anizations represented at the convention, 
With the names of the officers of the same who 
attended the meetings: 

Hartford, Conn.— 
Scofield Rowe, vice- 


Frank Bushell. 
Smith, 


“Etna Life Insurance Company, 
J. L. English, vice-president; J. 
President; Max H. Peiler, actuary; 

Alabama State Insurance Department c. B. 
Commissioner, 
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_American Bankers Insurance Company, 

. W. Spicer, president. 

“American Bar Association Committee on Insurance 
Law—Charles W. Farnham, St. Paul, Wis. i? 
Vorys, Columbus, Ohio. 


Chicago— 


American Central Life Insurance Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.—Herbert M. Woollen, president; Russell 
T. Byers, attorney loan department; Carroll P. Carr, 
secretary, 

American Insurance Union, Columbus, Ohio—John 
J. Lentz, president. 


American Teachers Life, Des 
Kinney, secretary. 

Amicable Life Insurance Company, Waco, 
A. R. Roberts, president and general manager. 

Atlantic Life Insurance Company, Richmond, Va.— 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr., vice- -president and actuary. 

Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, Ia—T. M. 
Earle, vice-president. 

Bankers Life Insurance Company, Lincoln, Neb.- 
. L. Blackburn, secretary; C. Petrus Peterson, 
counsel. 

Berkshire Life Insurance Company, 
-William D. Wyman, president. 

3rotherhood American Yeomen, 
Wellington W. Bryant, attorney. 


Moines, Ia—C. N. 


Tex. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


Kansas City, Mo.— 


3ureau of Publicity, Hartford, Conn.—Andrew F. 
Gates, attorney. 

Canada Life Assurance Company, Toronto, Canada 

-H. P. Cox, president; E. M. Saunders, treasurer. 


Capitol Life, Insurance Company, Col.— 


Denver, 
Thomas F. Daly, president. 


Central Life Assurance Society of U. S., Des 
Moines, Ia.—George B. Peak, president; George -\. 
Peak, vice-president; Dr. T. C. Denny, secretary. 

Central Life of Illinois, Ottawa, Ill.—H, W. John- 
son, president. 

Central States Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, 
Mr—James A, McVoy, vice-president and general 


manager; IF. M. Grossman, general counsel. 

Colonial Life Insurance Company of America, Jersey 
City—Ernest Heppenheimer, president; Dunbar John- 
ston, secretary and treasurer; George A. Huggins, 
actuary. 

Columbia Mortgage and Trust Company 
Grant, Memphis, Tenn. 

Columbian National Life Insurance Company, Boston, 


-Peter G. 


Mass.—Arthur E, Childs, president; Wm. H. Brown, 
secretary; H. N. Kumberland, manager, Philadelphia; 
Arnold Harmelin, general agent, Newark, N. J.; C. R. 


Harper, general agent, New York. 

Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, 
ford, Conn.—Robert W. Huntington, president. 

Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn.—Henry .». Robinson, president. 

Conservative Life of America, South 3end, Ind. 
A. S. Burkhart, vice-president; Joseph M. Stephenson, 
director. 

Continental Casualty Company, Chicago, 

Alexander, president. 

Continental Life Insurance Company, 

George B. Woods, 
M, Rawlinson, director, 

Continental Life Insurance 
Del.—Peter W. Tomlinson, 

H. E, Davidson, 256 Broadway, New York. 

Detroit Life Insurance Company, Detroit, 
KE. O. O’Brien, president. 

Equitable Life Assurance 
A. Day, president; John B. Lunger, vice-president; 
H. R. Rosenfeld, vice-president; William I. Taylor, 
vice-president; W. J. Graham, vice-president: Leon O. 
Fisher, vice-president; William Alexander, secretary; 
Gerald R. Brown, comptroller ; A, R. Horr, treasurer; 
R. Henderson, actuary; E. E. Rittenhouse, assistant 
secretary; Dr. T. H. Rockwell, medical director; I. 
McGuinness, superintendent, home office; H. E. Ryan, 
superintendent, accident and health department; A, R. 
Fullerton, superintendent, bureau of statutory require- 
ments; Joh n A. White, chief, Claims division; Dr. F. 
C. Wells, medical director; F. . Pitzer, superintend- 
ent, bureau of employment and welfare; Henry Hale, 
general agent; Mrs. Ray Wilmer Sundeison, manager; 
A. Adams, assistant cashier; William O. Robinson. 

Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa—J. C. 
Cumming, president; Henry S. Nollen, vice- president. 

Farmers National Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Ill.—John M, Stahi, president. 

Federal Board for Vocational Education—Dr. 
A. Prosser, director, Washington, D. C. 

Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company—Charles 
R. Tripp, manager, Albany, N. 

Franklin Insurance Company, Springfield, Ill.—Geo. 
B. Stadden, president. 

Gary Trust and Savings Bank, Ind.—H. L. 
Arnold, president. 

Guardian Life Insurance Company of America, New 
York City—T. Louis Hansen, vice-president; Paul 
Alexander, Albany, manager; Joseph H. W oodward, 
associate actuary. 

Home Life Insurance Company of America, 
delphia—Basil S. Walsh, president. 

_Home Life Insurance Company, New York—George 

Ide, president; William A. Marshall, vice- -president; 
Tohn J. Gallagher, treasurer; Henry Moir, actuary. 

Hooper-Holmes Company, New York—Bayard y. 
Holmes, president; John J. King, vice- — : 

Illinois Life Insurance Company, W. 
Stevens, vice-president; O. J. Arnold, secretary “and 


Hart- 


Tll.—H. G. 


Toronto, Can. 
president and general manager; 


Company, Wilmington, 
medical director. 


Mich. 


Society, New York—W. 


Chas. 


Gary, 


Phila- 





actuary. 
Imperial Life Assurance Company of Canada, To- 
ronto—J. F, Weston, managing director; S. J. Mackie, 


superintendent. 
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Industrial Health Accident and Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia—Henry Reeves, president. 

Insurance Commission and Banking, State of Dela- 
ware—Thomas R. Wilson of Dover, Del. 

Insurance Federation of the State of New York— 
Stanley L. Otis, executive secretary. 


lowa State Insurance Department—J, F. Taake, 
Commissioner. 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company, Greens- 


boro, N. C. ~George .\. Grimsley, president. 

John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston—John L .Wake- 
field, vice-president. 

Life Insurance Company of 
Va.—John G. Walker, president; 
vice-president. 

Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, 
Wayne, Ind.—Franklin B. Mead, secretary 
actuary. 

Massachusetts State 
Hardison, Commissioner. 

Mercury Reinsurance Company, 
Torrey, manager. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York— 
Lee K. Frankel, vice- hee seg Robert Lynn Cox, 
vice- -president: F. f. Bashford, manager, farm loan 
division; F. H. Ecker, treasurer; James M, Craig, actu- 
ary; James D. Craig, assistant actuary; R. V. Carpen- 
ter, assistant actuary; James V. Barry, assistant sec- 
retary; Henry W. George, assistant secretary; Walter 


Richmond, 
L. Hurt, 


Virginia, 
Algernon 


Fort 
and 


Insurance Department—F. H. 


New York—M, W. 


Stabler, comptroller; Leroy A. Lincoln, general at- 
torney; William F. MacRae, law division; L. Jerome 
Philp. Miss L. M. Hartshorn. 

Midland Insurance Company, St. Paul, Minn.—H. 


W. Strickler, president; A. E. Strickler, vice-president. 


Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio—George W. Steinman, secretary. 

Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company, St. 
Paul, Minn.—E, W. Randall, president. 

Mississippi State Insurance Department—T. M. 
Ilenry, Commisioner. 


Misnen’ State Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, 


Mo.—George Graham, vice-president and actuary. 
_ Mutual Benefit L ife Insurance C ompany, Newark, 
J.—E. E. Rhodes, vice-president. 


"Mutual Life Assurance Company of Canada, Water- 
loo, Ont.—Charles Ruby, general manager. 


: Mutual Life Insurance Company of Baltimore—M. 
S. Brennan, president. P 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, New York—Wm. 


A Hutcheson, second vice-president; Julian S. Myrick, 
manager; Wm. Fred Dix, secretary; Frederick L. 
Allen, general counsel; Dr. W. F. Porter, medical 
director; Wendell M. Strong and Samuel S. Hall, as- 
sociate actuaries. 

Mystic Workers, 
tendent-secretary. 

National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
Denver, Col.—C, W. Fairchild, president. 

National Fraternal Congress, Richmond, Va.—Hill 
Montague, vice-president. 

National Investigation Bureau, Inc., 
Edward Magruder, president. 

National Life Insurance Company, 

George B. Young, counsel. 

National Life Insurance Company 
, Albuquerque, N. 
New 


Fulton, Ill.—J. R. Walsh, superin- 


Baltimore—W. 
Montpelier, Vt. 


of the South- 
Mex.—John Becker, president. 
England Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, Mass.—N. F. Appel, vice-president. 

New York Life Insurance Company, New York— 
Arthur Hunter, chief actuary; Lawrence Priddy, agent. 

New York State Insurance Department—Jesse S. 
Phillips, Superintendent; Charles G. Smith, actuary; 
Charles Hughes, auditor. 

New Mexico State Insurance Department—P. C. 
Lienau, Deputy Superintendent. 

Niagara Life Insurance Company, Buffalo, N. Y.— 
E. H, Burke, vice-president and general manager. 

North American Life Assurance Company, Toronto, 
Canada—L. Goldman, president and managing director. 

Northern Assurance Company, Detroit, Mich— 
Clarence L. Ayres, president. 

North American Life and Casualty Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—Z. H. Austin, president. 

North Carolina State Insurance Department—J. A. 
Young, Commissioner. 

Northern Life of Canada—T. H. Purdon, president. 

Northern States Life Insurance Company, Hammond, 
Ind.—H. E. Sharrer, president and general manager. 

Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.—Henry F. Tyrrell, librarian; R. W. 
Fischer, special agent, St. Louis, Mo.; W. J. Fischer, 
general agent, St. Louis, Mo. 

Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Joseph Chapman, vice-president. : , 

Ohio National Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio—Albert Bettinger, president. 

Old Line Life Insurance Company of America, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.—Rupert F. Fry, president. 

Pantasote Leather Company, New York—Eugenius 
H, Outerbridge, vice-president. 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia 
—George K. Johnson, president; Lincoln K. ‘Passmore, 
vice-president; F. H. Garrigues, mathematician; Ar- 
thur C, Brady, agent; Henry C. Lippincott, manager 
of agencies; I. W. Brill, agent, New York. 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company—I. W. Brill, 
New York. 

Philadelphia Life Insurance Company—Andrew J. 
Maloney, president. 

Phenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn.—John M.: Holcomb, president; Albert H. Yost, 
assistant secretary; Joseph A, Richard, advertising 


Minn.— 
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counsel, New York; Charles E. Gross, general counsel; 
Dr. Robert L. Rowley, medical director. 

Postal Life Insurance Company, New York—C. W. 
Jackson, actuary. 
; Princeton University—Dr. John Gier Hibben, 
dent. 

Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia M. Albert 
Linton, . vice-president; .John S. Tunmore, general 


agent. 

Providers Life Assurance Company, 
M. F. Bozinch, president. 

Prudential Insurance Company, 
Edward Gray, vice-president; Alfred 
president and general solicitor; F. L. Hoffman, 
president and _ statistician; Fred C. Crum; 
statistician; R. Willis Goslin, superintendent. 

Reliance Life Insurance Company, Pittsburgh, 
H. G. Scott, vice-president and secretary. 

keserve ‘Loan Life Insurance Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.—Chalmers' Brown, president: W,. P. 
Zulich, vice-president; Guilford A. Deitch, general 
counsel. 

Royal Union Mutual Life, Des Moines, Ia.- 
A. Foster, vice-president and secretary. 

Security, Sg Insurance Company of America, Chi- 
cago—O, . Johnson, president; I. W. Bull, general 
counsel. 

Shenandoah Life Insurance Company, 
—R. H. Angell, president. 

State Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Ind.— 
Charles F. Coffin, vice-president and general counsel. 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company, Worcester, 


presi- 





Chicago—Dr. 
i= 


vice- 
vice- 
assistant 


Newark, N. 
Hurrell, 


Pa.— 


-Sidney 


Roanoke, Va. 


Mass.—Chandler Bullock, general counsel; C. P. Fitz- 
gerald, actuary. 

Southern States Life Insurance Company, Atlanta, 
Ga—Wilmer L. Moore, president. 


Southland Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Tex.— 
Harry L. Seay, president. 

Surety Fund Life Company, Minneapolis, Minn.— 
R, O. Richards, vice-president; Dr. E. Klaviness, presi- 
dent and medical director. 

Charles S. Thomas, United States Senator, Denver, 
“ol 


Thomas Mortgage Company, Emporia, Kan.—Luther 
D. Thomas, vice-president, 

Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn.— 
John L. Way, president; A. J, Frith, assistant superin- 
tendent of agents; R. J. Sullivan of the compensation 
and liability department. 

Travelers Life of Canada, 
Graham, president. 

Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn.— 
William Brosmith, general counsel; S. R. McBurney, 
superintendent of agencies; Charles F. Holmes, New 
York manager. 

Tribe of Ben Hur, Crawfordsville, Ind.—Dr. R. H. 
Gerard, president. 

Union Central Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio—Jesse P. Clark, president; R. Ramsey, counsel. 

U nited Life and Accident Insurance Company, Con- 

I 


Montreal—George P. 


cord, N. H.—S. W. Jameson, president; Robert J. 
Merrill, secretary. 
U. Life Insurance Company, New York—Richard 


F. Ae Toy vice-president. 

Volunteer State Life Insurance Company, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.—A. I. Kay, vice- president and general 
manager; " P. Durham, vice-president and comp- 
troller; W. Miller, general counsel. 

War Rake “Insurance, Military and Naval Bureau, 
Washington, D. C.—C. F. Nesbit, Commissioner. 


James H. Washburn, consulting actuary, New York, 
Western and Southern _Life Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio—W. J. Williams, president. 


West Virginia State Insurance Department—J. S. 
Darst, auditor and commissioner. 

Frederic S. Withington, consulting actuary, Des 
Moines, Ia. 
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Woodmen of the World, Omaha, Neb—W. A. 
I'raser, president. 
Col. W. D. Wrightson, Washington, D. C 


The first address of the convention was de- 
livered by Chairman George B. Stadden, presi- 
dent of the Franklin Life Insurance Company, 
Springfield, Ill. He spoke, in part, as follows: 


I consider it an honor to have been asked to per- 
form the duties of chairman for this august assembly 
of representatives of one of the greatest economic 
factors of the world. The life insurance business long 
since passed the experimental stage and has success- 
fully demonstrated by its unequaled service to man- 
kind - its right not only to exist, but to a respectful 
recognition and consideration in matters affecting 
the body politic. 

The processes of the life insurance business are 
gigantic, not only in meeting the exigencies of a world 
war, but in the faithful discharge during times of 
peace of its regular obligations—all of which are made 
possible through the agencies of thrift. The very 
foundation of the institution of life insurance is em- 
bedded in, its entire structure is supported by, and its 
whole scheme of operation is based upon the principles 
of thrift. 


The forefathers of the nation set an example of 


thrift that, continuously practiced by their descend- 
ants, would have made unnecessary in this day the 
reclamation and prevention of waste throughout 


America’s vast realm. But, as is too often the case, a 
seemingly inexhaustible supply creates a feeling of 
intense security and a desire for lavish expenditure. 
Laxity in frugality and the growth of extravagance 
gradually superseded the economical practices of our 
forefathers and the sage advice of the founders of our 
Republic, until finally we were confronted with the 
natural consequences of excessive and ofttimes reck- 
less use of public and private possession. 

And it was only when active curtailment hoeume 
imperative in order to forestall physical and industrial 
want that we were impressed with the necessity for the 
conservation of all forces, and that we were made to 
realize the importance of increased production, wise 
supervision and equitable distribution. 

This generation has been rudely, but let us hope 
effectually, awakened to its responsibility in preserving 
and promoting the welfare of the country by re- 
establishing among all the people genuine permanent 
habits of thrift, so that the comfort and enjoyment of 
the present may be greater and that the heritage of the 
future may be augmented. 

With an ever-increasing population and its multi- 
tudinous affairs, including expansion of commercial 
interests throughout the world, there was long ago 
émphasized the necessity for the establishment of pub- 
lic institutions to safeguard the thrift and the freedom 
——synonymous terms, perhaps—of this growing people. 
There has been the evolution of numerous valuable 
agencies, having for their object greater advancement 
and security of the products of thrift, and a conse- 
quently firmer basis for national and international 
transactions. 

The most prominent financial and beneficent factors 
in this regard are the two great institutions of bank- 
ing and life insurance—the history of the former in 
America beginning during the struggle of the Colonies 
for independence—and that of the latter preceding it 
by some sixteen years, when relief was created for the 
widows and children of Presbyerian ministers, al- 
though the first company doing a general life business 
was not organized until 1796. The history of these 
two gigantic systems in this country and the world is 
unique. 





Thursday 


Senator Charles S. Thomas of Denver, dis- 
cussing ‘“‘SSome Present and Post-War Prob- 
lems,’’ said: 

The war leaves us the legacy of a stupendous debt. 


It will reach, if it does not exceed $35,000,000,000, 
or twice as much as the combined debt of the allied 


nations, including Russia, when the war began. The 
annual interest upon this stupendous sum will be 
$1,400,000,000; nearly twice the net total of the na- 


tion’s annual pre-war expenditure. This means a 
vastly increased rate and radius of taxation. The 
people must bear the burden; for Germany cannot 
seat indemnity. They will bear it willingly, if 
economy in public administration and the application 
of every dollar to the public needs shall become the 
policy of the Government. They will not and should 
not be content if the gross extravagances of the past 
continue. In 1910, Senator Aldrich declared that ordi- 
nary efficiency in public administration would annually 
save the people $300,000,000. It would now save twice 
that sum. If the taxpayers of America will unite in 
demanding a radical revision of our public service, a 
consolidation of duplicate bureaus, and the institution 
of the budget system in appropriations, it will be done. 
If they will also rigidly supervise public expenditures, 
taxation can be largely reduced. If they fail to do 
this our appropriations will keep increasing, for every 
demand made upon the Treasury is complied with when 
political or organized force is behind it, and every- 
thing in these days is organized except the man who 
pays the taxes. Moreover, the huge ache of the na- 
tions, however well their revenues are managed and 
applied, will always be a fruitful source of disaffection, 
To those possessing none of it, yet paying taxes to 
meet its fixed requirements, the impulse toward re- 
pudiation may ripen into an insistent clamor. Once 
begun, it may spread like the virus of influenza, from 
nation to nation, and from public to private obligations, 
Nothing could be more disastrous to a people than the 
success of such a movement, which will inevitably 
arise, whatever our policy. It is certain to materialize 
if in our financial administration we do not at all 
times apply sound principles to taxation and exercise 
a wise and frugal economy in expenditures. Nothing 
is more difficult in a republic than this, if public in- 
terest is lax or non-existent. 

Readjustments toward normal conditions must in- 
evitably react on war prices and wages. The first will 
not be disturbing, the last may prove alarmingly so. 
Lowering of salaries and wages, though absolutely es- 
sential to a falling market, is always opposed by the 
wage-earner and frequently to the extremes of vio 
lence., The higher these have risen, the more bitter 
the opposition to their diminution becomes. This in- 
evitable situation should be promptly recognized and 
every effort made to prepare against it. Labor should 
be urged to acquaint itself with the economic laws 
which compel the change, and with its compensation 
in lowered cost of living. And the change should 
come as gradually and as universally as possible. 
These precautions may be taken without difficulty, with 
little trouble and with less expense. Their importance 
is self-evident. The most prejudiced and sometimes 
the most ignorant of men will listen to the persuasive 
influence of sympathetic discussion if interposed be- 
fore their resentment becomes inflamed by a sense of 
injustice. . 

Bolshevism has given the world a hideous illustra- 
tion of the fundamental truth that when liberty is 
divorced from law, justice disappears. The freedom 
of unrestrained license is the only freedom of the 
mob. Under the sway of that many-headed despot, 
crime holds high carnival. Robbery, rape and murder 
are daily pastimes. The only authority is that of the 
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December 12, 1918 


strongest, and community life is transformed from a 
protection to a menace. It is to this chaos that inter- 
national socialism would lead the world. Russian 
anarchy is popularly ascribed to the oppressions of 
the Romanoff dynasty, whose downfall shattered the 
foundation of the empire. That is largely true. Yet 
it is a sinister fact that, excepting Lenine, nearly all 
the leaders of Russian Bolshevism graduated from the 
swarming centers of New York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. Trotsky, Volodarsky, Kritsky, Martoff, are 
some of them. Their bloody programme was formu- 
lated here, and here they proposed to test it, when 
opportunity beckoned, and Russia became their victim. 
From that continental slaughter house they salute their 
accessories in America and urge them to the commis- 
sion of similar atrocities. * 

Ours is a land of waste, and waste is the enemy of 
thrift. Some one has said that with our resources 
the French would have saved enough since the century 
began to pay her own and Britain’s war expenses. 
The war has brought us the wisdom and the simplicity 
of thrift. We should make it a national virtue. It is 
the best cure for discontent, and grows with its prac- 
tice. A thrifty man need inake no search for some- 
thing to relieve his needs. He has it. It is a fact 
of the highest significance that modern socialism dis- 
courages thrift. In America hunger is a social crime. 
Out of our abundance we can feed other continents. 
The fault lies in distribution. Food decays for lack 
of consumption in one section while people starve for 
want of it in another. If private control of trans- 
portation cannot solve the vital problem of its dis- 
tribution, public control must. If our railroads are 
inadequate, we must construct more. If rates are 
prohibitive, they must be lowered. Democracy re- 
quires food, and part of her mission is to secure it. 


Joseph Chapman, vice-president Northwest- 
ern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn., spoke 
‘“‘New Capital Through Thrift.’’ He said, 

part: 


200,000 of our people owned 
$1,000,000,000 of our Government bonds; altogether it 
was estimated some 300,000 were investors in all 
classes of bonds. At the close of the last Liberty Loan 
campaign 22,000,000 of our people had invested $17,- 
852,000,000 in Liberty Loan bonds and War Savings 
Stamps. The interesting feature is this, that each suc- 
ceeding Liberty Loan found more of our people paying 
cash for their bonds. 

This is the greatest thrift movement ever inaugu- 
rated among our people, and for the first time there 
has been a nation-wide thrift propaganda, the amazing 
results of which justify our faith that we have only 
scratched the surface toward what can be accomplished 
in creating new capital through thrift. 

The most potent factors to-day in America for en- 
couraging thrift are the Government, the insurance 
companies, the banks and the home building and loan 
associations. After the war the Government will cease 
to be the principal member of the thrift family, and 
insurance will again take the head of the table. 

The following ..gures will show the increased capital 
through life insurance thrift between the dates of 
January 1, 1914, and January 1, 1918: 


In January of 1914, 


JANUARY 1, 1914 
Policies 
8,774,638 
29,431, dasa 


Amount 
$16,587,378,943 
3,977,091,002 


Ordinary (229 companies).. 
Industrial (31 companies).. 


"38,206, 394 $20,564,469,945 
JANUARY 1, 1918 


Policies 
Ordinary (214 companies)..11,581,701 
Industrial (27 companies(. -38, 763,599 


Amount 
$21,965,594,232 
5,223,415,465 


27,189,009,697 





50,345, 5,300 


Gain in number of policies 12,238,906. Gain in 
amount insured $6,624,539,752. This amazing gain 
was accomplished notwithstanding the fact that the 
war had taken practically 4,000,000 of the best insur- 
able risks out of the insurance solicitor’s field. It 
also means that 4,000,000 of our young men have had 
the advantages of life insurance recommended to them 
by Government officers, which offers a most attractive 
field when the Government retires from the insurance 
business, which it syrely will, 

The assets of the insurance companies increased 
from $3,052,732,358 in 1907 to $5,940,622,780 in 1917, 
or 94.6 per cent. The insurance in force between the 
same dates increased from $14,063,362,639 to $27,18», 
009,697, or 93.33 per cent. The total amount of life 
insurance in force in Great Britain, Norway, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Russia, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria-Hungary and Serbia is 
$13,394,000,000. * 

So much for pre-war and war thrift conditions. 
What of the present and the future? How can the 
thrift momentum be kept up and increased until we 
shall be a nation of home owners and want be ban- 
ished from our shores? Some so-called thinkers be- 
lieve by socialism, but the war has taught us that 
socialism means the death of democracy and the sub- 
Stitution of autocracy, dominated by passion, class 
atred and ending in ruin. Socialism is the foe, not 
only of military autocracy but also of democracy, Our 
own form of government offers the best protection to 
all classes of citizens of any in the world. Let us take 





advantage of the lessons learned from our own mis- 
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takes and those of other nations and build on our own 
foundation a nation whose motto shall indeed be ‘‘Jus- 
tice to all and special favors to none.” ‘To accomplish 
this end it will be necessary for all men and women 
to continue the unselfish service rendered the Gov- 
ernment in time of war. A country worth dying for 
is a country worth serving after peace has been de- 
clared. Better men and women must fill our public 
offices. Our first duty is to the Government. 

Great Britain insured her soldiers for an average of 
$95, the United States for $8500. Eighteen thousand 
of our soldiers and sailors died from influenza alone, 
and the Government will pay their estates $170,000,- 
000. Gathering its millions annually in the shape of 
premiums, and using the savings thus gathered in de- 
veloping our farms and our railroads, the life insur- 
ance companies are the greatest asset for usefulness 
the nation has to-day. 


“Life Insurance Thrift as a Constructive 
Force’ was the title of an address by Robert 
Lynn Cox, third vice-president Metropolitan 
Life. Mr. Cox said, in part: 


In our two hundred and forty or more companies, 
scattered from Maine to Calitornia and from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf, we have a wonderful chance 
to exhibit locally and with appeal to civic pride the 
advantages that accrue from encouraging among our 
people the thrift sufficient in amount and extent to 
build a great life insurance company. Thrift, like 
nearly everything else, thrives best where encouraged 
by precept and example. Alife insurance company 
run on a high plane of purpose and motive,makes a 
valuable contribution toward the business morale ot 
the community in which it is located. A wide dis- 
tribution oi companies throughout the country does 
more than all else to break down sectional prejudice 
so likely to run against men and institutions far 
away and personally unknown. Let us, therefore, not 
point with pride at the number of companies merely 
because it is large, but because it means a wide dis- 
tribution of worthy representatives in the many cen- 
ters of population where public opinion is in the mak- 
ing from day to day. Such companies are local 
teachers of lessons which the American people need 
to learn, viz., to save and put aside in times of 
plenty and prosperity enough to tide them over the 
days of trial and adversity which await us all. Ex- 
President Taft’s view of the importance of this lesson 
and the value of life insurance as an instrument for 
teaching it was expressed by him not long ago in a 
letter to an old friend, wherein he said: “I have taken 
out policies for my son just for the purpose of teaching 
him prudence and saving for a definite purpose. 


of the six billion dollars of assets of American life 
insurance companies, it is estimated that perhaps 
thirty per cent is invested in railroad bonds. Securi- 
ties of this sort represent that part of the cost of 
construction and equipment which can be furnished 
with safety by those who are not expected to par- 
ticipate in the management of the properties and are 
willing to forego chances of large speculative gains in 
order to make certain of the return in due course of 
their investment with interest at rates current for 
borrowed money well secured. The great force ot 
judicious investment of life insurance funds in this 
direction is too well known to need amplification here, 
since it is one of the things which has contributed 
most toward the economic development of our coun- 
try. Any thought that railroads are not necessities in 
our economic life was forever answered by the Gov- 
ernment itself when it took over the control and 
management of them on the ground that winning the 
war not only required first call upon the Service of 
the railroads, but that such service must be built up 
to and maintained at its maximum capacity. * 

The exigencies of war have done more for us than 
merely to proclaim the value of enterprises toward 
the building up of which the investment of our funds 
has been allowed to contribute in large measure; they 
have proven the absolute necessity of life insurance 
itself as a means of pro-rating death losses and of 
maintaining morale among those who must face the 
hazard of death. Incidentally, they have shown that 
the young men of this country—men too young on 
the average to have been deemed insurable for large 
amounts under former conditions—needed more lite 
insurance in the aggregate in preparing to face the 
dangers of the battlefield and of the training-camp 
barracks than all the life insurance companies had 
outstanding on the lives of all the people of this 
country and Canada—men, women and_ children. 
Hitherto we have pointed with pride, and our critics 
with apprehension, to our total of thirty billions of 
life insurance in force. But now even this enormous 
amount seems to have shrunk in comparison with 
forty billions of life insurance written by the Govern- 
ment upon the lives of soldiers and sailors alone, all 
within the period of about one year and under a 
limitation of ten thousand dollars on each life. It is 
no answer to say that it was written at rates that 
covered but a fraction of its actual cost. The point is 
that it showed how much was actually needed. As an 
exhibit of group life insurance of mammoth amount 
it ought to make both life insurance men and the 
public take notice of the country’s needs for life 
insurance in amounts heretofore undreamed of. * * 

We say that every man should .practice thrift and 
thereby contribute to the capital accumulation of the 
world so essential to human happiness, and in dou 
it should lay aside something for his needs as against 
the time when he may become a burden to his fam:! 
or to society. In our newer fields of activity, as, for 
example, business insurance, we urge that men should 
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‘raised to a higher and safer plane, 
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give unselfish consideration to what effect their death 
may have upon business associates with whom they 
have linked themselves in a common enterprise. In 
regard to taking group insurance, we call employers’ 
attention to their community of interests with their 
employees requiring them to absorb the immediate 
shock of death for which the average employee has 
not prepared himself by taking out life insurance. 
In short, we teach personal responsibility, considera- 
tion for others, generosity, forethought and thrift— 
doctrines which tend to make men strong and inde- 
pencent, thoughtful and unselfish. Our field men are 
missionaries of happiness, prosperity and contentment, 
since every man who is adequately insured and those 
dependent upon him are less likely to be overcome by 
the cares and vicissitudes of life than are those who 
must face, in addition to all other burdens, the ever- 
present danger of untimely death. 

A letter from John Wanamaker of Philadel- 
phia was read to the convention. It ran, in 


part, as follows: 

“T thank you for the urgent invitation to 
attend the twelfth annual convention of Life 
Insurance Presidents. I am not an owner of 
stock, or in any way connected with any in- 
surance company, except as a _ policyholder 
under its usual terms. I write this letter only 
from a sense of good will and good fellowship 
with my fellow-men who represent others of 
the past who benefited me in opening my eyes 
to the value of life insurance. 

“Though in my boyhood I commenced to 
save by laying away a few big cartwheel cop- 
per pennies, I never got on far until I found 
a distinct and pleasing object for which to save 
in making ready to pay for life insurance. Un- 
consciously, I fell into a constraining habit 
that has been continuously and highly bene- 
ficial to me all my life. I can never be grate- 
ful enough to those who so ingeniously taught 
me and influenced me in taking out endow- 
ment policies which terminated to aid me in 
carrying out new plans in my business. When 
this happened I felt as if a gold mine had 
opened at my hand. 

““May I add further that from my own expe- 
rience, observation and belief that life insur- 
ance knowledge and its improved methods, 
based upon ascertained facts during the past 
twenty years, is no longer an experiment or a 
speculation. 

“Life insurance as conducted now by the 
well-regulated companies which have passed 
beyond the years of organization and proved 
their integrity are banking companies which 
cannot be losers. 

“Their annual audits by properly qualified 
certified public accountants will show this to 
be a fact. Their mortality tables of losses 
a@nd their interest gains on annual cash receipts 
and the compounding of same can be calcu- 
lated to a certainty removing all risks. 

“Therefore, insurance is no longer an asso- 
ciation of investors joined by agreement in an 
undertaking with possible risks, but it is dis- 
tinctly an absolute contract that insures and 
at the same time becomes an assurance of 
actuality in results. 

“The life insurance companies have learned 
much in the past twenty years, and now that 
banking and all kinds of business have been 
life insur- 
ance must likewise rise in improved systems. 

“The life insurance.companies are naturally 
the most practical of savings banks for the 
people of the United States, and a Thrift 
Stamp such as the United States Government 
used in accommodating the people to save may 
be considered to advantage in preparing future 
enlargements of plans.”’ 

Henry Moir, president The Actuarial Society 
of America and actuary Home Life Insurance 
Company, New York, addressed the convention 
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on the ‘Epidemic Waste of Human Life.’’ He 
said, in part 

That there is an epidemic waste of human life must 
be admitted; but that the conditions of life have 
been steadily improving, that epidemics are of much 
less virulence than they were in the past, and that 
the progress of the world is ever upwards—towards 
greater comfort, health and happiness—are opinions 
fully justified by the experience of the ages. In order 
to determine the extent and the effect of any epi- 
demic, it is necessary that we should have a standard. 
The standard too often used consists of crude death 
rates per 1,000 persons living in any community. This 
is inaccurate and unreliable, because it does not take 
into consideration the ages of the people, and a 
healthy community in which the birth rate is high 
may show heavy crude death rates because of the 
high rate of mortality in infancy. Again, farmers as 
a class in England show high crude death rates be- 
cause men take to that occupation towards middle 
life or old age; but a careful analysis age by age shows 
farming to be one of the most healthful avocations. 

Two modern tables have recently been prepared; 
one of them as a result of the census of the United 
States taken in the year 1910, comprising mortality 
tables for eleven Northeastern States in which the 
registration of births and deaths has been well de- 
veloped. These, which are called the “United States 
Life Tables, 1910,” give us a means of studying the 
normal death rates by years of age in the population 
for both sexes, with subdivisions as between whites, 
negroes, native whites and foreign-born whites, resi- 
dents of cities and residents of rural districts. Sepa- 
rate figures are given for the five States of Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey and New York. 
In general, the mortality of men is greater than that 
of women, and in cities higher than in rural districts. 
Probably this latter condition is largely responsible 
for the fact that Indiana and Michigan show notabl: 
lower death rates than the older manufacturing com- 
munities of iimachneniie, New Jersey and New York. 

Death rates are based upon information obtained 
from registration systems, and the census returns are 
affected to a greater or less degree by errors of regis- 
tration and enumeration—misstitements of age, etc. 
These errors are numerous. We have a better and more 
seenrate seurce of information in the records of life 
insurance companies, although mortality tables from 
this source have necessarily a difierent object. During 
the past three years a committee of the Actuar 
Society has been occupied in preparing a new table 
for standard lives in the United States. The work 
was recommended by the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, which appointed a committee 
of five actuaries of State Insurance |Jepartments to 
co-operate with the Actuarial Society. The American 
* 








Institute of Actuaries was also invited to appoint a 
committee to join in the deliberations. These three 
several committees have been co-operating pleasantly 
and the work, commenced in 1915 and covering a 
vast insurance experience during the fifteen years 
ending with 1915, is now almost complete. During 
that time the United States and Canada were not 
affected either by war or by pestilence by any ap- 
preciable extent. Accordingly, the table should give 
us a means of measuring death rates under favorable 
conditions of life, andthe figures so far available show 
without question that the standards of health, es- 
pecially at the younger ages under fifty, are much 
hetter than thev have been at any recorded time in 
the post. © * * 

We may speculate as to whether or not “Spanish 
influenza” has resulted from the war. Life in the 
trenches, the unburied bodies, the multitude of rats 
and vermin, all point to conditions favorable to 
disease. It is never easy to prove any imaginative 
thought of this nature, though it has been observed 
that some epidemic disease has scourged the nations 
in the course of or following nearly every prolonged 
war in history. War, famine and pestilence are 
three words which seem to belong to one another in 
this sequence. There is little doubt but that the 
spread of influenza must have been facilitated by the 
general strain under which so many nations have 
suffered for four years. The bringing together of 
large groups of men in barracks, in prison camps, in 
trench fighting, and elsewhere, must all have had an 
effect upon the epidemic, giving this deadly foe too 
good a chance. 

In order to verify some hazy ideas on questions 
affecting this epidemic, I obtained from seven life 
insurance ccmpanies statistics regarding 655 death 
claims filed in October and arising from “influenza” 
or from “pneumonia following influenza.” The first 
clear indication is that deaths from influenza alone 
are but a fraction of the total deaths caused by this 
epidemic. The vast majority of them are from pneu 
monia following influenza. The largest proportion of 
influenza cases in any one of the companies was 20 
per cent, with 80 per cent pneumonia following in- 
fluenza; the smallest proportion was 7 per cent in- 
fluenza and 92 per cent from pneumonia following 
influenza. The average of all the companies from 
which reports were obtained was 13 per cent of the 
deaths from influenza alone, and 87 per cent of the 
deaths from pneumonia following influenza. This 
proportion is entirely different from that indicated | 
the census bureau statistics. Classification of life in- 
surance claims is probably much more accurate; it is 
in every ase the report of a duly qualified medical 
practitioner. 

he next serious question for life insurance com- 
panies deals with the ages at death. The average is 
exceedingly low; less than 2 per cent of the cases 


were over 55, over 80 per cent of the cases were 
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under age 40, and over 60 per cent, of the deaths 
were under age 35. It is interesting to observe 
further that each of the companies separately had 
about the same experience. , The average age at death 
of all cases submitted was 33 vears; the lowest average 
of any one company was 32 and the highest 34. We 
should remember that the average age at death in 
the population at large must be lower than it is 
amongst insured lives—-much lower. because the pro- 
portion of insured lives is small in youth and early 
manhood. From the figures before me | would gather 
the impression that the age of maximum virulence of 
this epidemic has so far been under 30. 

This average age at death of influenza cases is not 
much over the usual age at entry of applicants for 
life insurance. From normal diseases the average age 
at death of men insured in a_ well-established com- 
pany may be taken as from 55 to 60. This new form 
of influenza therefore has been taking the young and 
vigorous—those whom we expected to undertake much 
of the world’s work. We may say that there is an 
average economic loss of about twenty-five years of 
active life in the case of each of the thousands of 
deaths from influenza. 

It necessarily follows that the policies thus becoming 
claims have not been long in force; the average dura- 
tion is only about five and one-half years. The aver- 
age age at entry of those who have died from influenza 
is therefore about 2714 vears It is a much more 
serious matter for life insurance to experience an epi- 
demic of this nature which affects recent policies than 
it would be to have the experience of 1889-91 repeated, 
when older men were most affected. 


Claude W. Fairchild, Commissioner of In- 
surance for Colorado and president National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, spoke 
on the “Relationship of Life Insurance to the 
Development of Our Nation.’’ Following are 
excerpts: 






Life insurance is_ the most democratic of all demo- 
cratic institutions. It touches more lives and more in- 
terests than any other industrial factor. Yet it is 
pertinent to inquire if this institution has actually 
made itself felt and appreciated as it ought to be in 
the lives of all our people. Is there not too widespread 
a feeling that this great business is something that is 
foreign to them and their welfare? Is there not a 
basis for the suspicion that far too many look upon it 
as a gigantic venture largely controlled to the ad- 
vantage of monied interests? 

Here, then, is the golden opportunity for active 
educational work. The policyholder and the unin- 
sured alike need enlightenment. They ‘must be made 
to more quickly recognize that these institutions de- 
rive their being from all the people. They must be 
made to more clearly understand that it is not the 
personal interest of the few. who manage, but of all 
who contribute that is to be respected, safeguarded and 
wisely nurtured. They must be encouraged to more 
readily realize that any injury to the life insurance 
business means injury to them. Only by such means 
can the conviction be brought home with greater em- 
phasis that the business of life insurance is a sacred 
trust to be most carefully and efficiently administered 
for the benefit .of all. I feel, therefore, that the 
greater obligation of the future demands a readjust- 
ment of attitude on the part of life insurance manage- 
ment and of the public, in order that this institution— 
the greatest of all constructive powers—shall not he 
hampered in reaching its highest efficiency. The man- 
agement must emphatically reveal that the trust they 
direct comes from the many associated in a spirit of 
closer confidence and clearer understanding of their 
true relationship—a more responsive system of co- 
operation between the insurer and the insured, to the 
end that the interest of each shall be fully safeguarded 
and the benefit derived by both be of the greatest good 
to the public generally. 4 

The greatest danger confronting life insurance is 
Government interference, however efficiently and eco- 
nomically the business may be carried on. A very ex- 
tensive practical demonstration of Government life in- 
surance is now being tried out, brought about by the 
stress of war conditions. The idea was just and patri- 
otic, for the men at the front were fighting for all, 
and all should bear the expense. The greatest pro- 
tection we could give them or their dependents was at 
best inadequate, but the plan adopted promises to be 
one of the most costly innovations the Government has 
ever undertaken. The result of this experiment ought 
to be watched most earnestly and critically by us all, 
and its uneconomic character should be fearlessly given 
publicity, to the end that the perpetuity of that sys- 
tem shall not take place in our Government. Those 
who are qualified to determine the facts may hesitate 
to state them publicly, fearing that such action micht 
result in injury to the interests they represent, but 
you should be warned that such indifference means 
danger to your business, and ultimately to the nation. 





Life insurance faces a period of great opportunity. 
We are on the threshold of the dawn of a glorious 
day. That opportunity and your responsibility will 
be fully recognized an nobly met if the fearless Ameri- 
can spirit which your business so pre-eminently ex- 
emplifies is applied igre on oh to the development of 
our nation. Bear in mind the fact that when a man 
is converted to the ideas and ideals of life insurance 
he at once becomes a better citizen by reason of the 
awakening of his responsibility to those dependent 
upon him. The thought of those dependents leads 
naturally and logically to their future, and in turn to 
the future of his country. When this point is reached 
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you have but to keep in toych with him to retain his 
confidence, and you have fulfilled the greatest mission 
it has ever been given any human agency to perform— 
the making of better Americans. I most heartily con- 
gratulate you as executives of these great life insur. 
ance institutions that it is your fortunate privilege to 
direct this force in the work awaiting it. 


“Vocational Training—a National Conserva- 
tion,’”’ was the subject of the address deliy- 
ered by Dr. Charles A. Prosser, director of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. Jr, 
Prosser outlined the work of his board in 
accordance with the following formula: 


In dealing with the disabled man, the board 
expects to treat him throughout as a civilian 
needing advice and assistance, to approve his 
choice of occupation unless, after careful in- 
vestigation, sound opinion shows it to be in the 
end not advisable, to train him to meet the 
needs of the occupation he has elected, to urge 
him to make the most of his opportunity to 
overcome his handicap by taking thorough- 
going instructions, to help him to secure de- 
sirable, permanent employment, and to keep 
in close touch with him after he goes to work. 


Dr. Prosser elaborated this theme in an in- 
teresting talk, describing how the choice of a 
course of training was made by the disabled 
man, the details of the preliminary training 
fitting him for the occupation chosen, the pro- 
bationary period of employment in the said 
occupation, how permanent occupation is se- 
cured, and finally the “follow-up work.’’ Re- 
garding this last, Dr. Prosser said: 


As the official friend and adviser to the dis- 
abled man, the board will keep in touch with 
him, through its representatives, for such 
period after he enters employment as may be 
necessary to complete, in each individual case, 
his re-establishment as a civilian worker. The 
board will protect him against injustice or 
exploitation by the adjustment of difficulties 
and, if need be, by aiding him through further 
training or assistance to secure other and more 
desirable employment in the same or. another 
occupation. 


Dr. John Grier Hibben, president Princeton 
University, Princeton, addressed the conven- 
tion on ‘“‘Liberty—Its Rights and Obligations.” 


We face the present times with a sobered mind, 
deeply grateful for the peace which victory promises, 
and yet sobered by the thought of the serious responsi- 
bilities which the new liberty of the world brings in its 
train. Our rights are indeed secure, and I believe 
secure for generations to come. I wish that our sense 
of responsibility might be as secure, as vivid, as com- 
pletely guaranteed for all of the citizens of our country. 
To-day I would emphasize the obligations of liberty 
rather than its rights. And in the discussion of this 
thought there are two axiomatic propositions to which 
I would particularly draw your attention. The first 
is that there is no true freedom without a sense of 
responsibility, and the second is that there can be no 
sense of responsibility as long as one holds a seli- 
centered philosophy of life. The obverse side of every 
right we claim as our own is an obligation to accord 
a corresponding right to another. The egoistic point of 
view insists that a man has a right to do what he 
pleases; but what he pleases must be tempered by the 
consideration of the rights of others. While we claim 
the traditional right to “life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness,” we must see to it that our happiness 1s 
not sought at the expense of another’s misery. The 
right which I demand for my self must be one that has 
a universal significance; that is. a similar right I must 
allow to all men, everywhere and at all times. When 
I particularize my rights I deny my duties. 

One may interpret his obligations to his fellow men 
in purely negative terms, merely refraining from doing 
his neighbor an injustice or an injury, and he is quite 
satisfied to have his activities in a ig moog obey 
simply. this law. But there is a higher law to do good 
to one’s fellows as well as to refrain from committing 
actual injuries. To be completely a free man, one must 
be free from the limitations of self-indulgence and self- 
seeking. He must have the general well- being of the 
community in which he lives at heart. It is the man 
that is public spirited that is the really free man, the 
one who is driven to his tasks as by a master law to 
serve his day and generation to the full extent of his 
ability, one who is consumed by the kindling fire of 
enthusiasm for humanity, one who is determined not 
only to enjoy freedom himself, but to make that free- 
dom possible for his fellows, and to that end to bring 
a genuine human life within the reach of every citize” 


“How Life Insurance Has Discharged Its 
Duty to the Nation’? was told by John B. 
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vice-president of the Equitable Life 
in part: 


Lunger, 
Assurance Society. He said, 


You have observed life insurance develop into a 
national service institution of the first magnitude. 
Through its teachings of thrift it has become your 
financial bulwark against adversity, and through the 
accumulations of your thrift, an important economic 
prop of the nation. It not only protects the helpless, 
but it relieves anxiety, develops stamina and self- 
respect, and builds character. It has sharpened our 
sense of justice and service to the weak and un- 
fortunate, and helped shape our national character 
accordingly. It has encouraged and aided in the 
development of the American spirit of self-reliance, 
cf courage in the battle of life, and of devotion to 
family and home which lie at the foundation of our 
national greatness. Clearly you have given life in- 
surance your good will and confidence because it has 
earned it and deserves it. But it deserves more than 
this. It should have your active moral support in its 
efforts to advance. You should be ready and willing 
to commend it and if necessary to defend it against 
the misconceptions of the uninformed. Thus you will 
help to extend its usefulness to the citizen, to the 
nation, and to posterity. 

3ear in mind that life insurance is an_ institution 
of savings and protection and not an ordinary com- 
modity-selling, profit-making, commercial enterprise. 
The receipts form ‘all sources must be returned to the 
depositors or their beneficiaries minus the cost of 
operation. You have as a result of your insurance 
savings over six billion dollars in the form of assets, 
which, with, your future deposits, guarantee the ulti- 
mate payment of over twenty-seven billions of dollars 
of life insurance. From this mighty reservoir of 
assets there flows a never-ending golden stream into 
the homes of our country, aggregating two million 
dollars per day. The so-called dividends to policy- 
holders are simply the return or refund of savings not 
needed for expenses or for protecting your contracts. 

The surplus is the sum held over and above all 
liabilities to guard against impairing contingencies. 
This is the safety cushion that absorbs the shock of 
unforeseen losses or financial demands due to war, 
epidemics, depreciation of values, etc. Its need is 
shown by the recent epidemic of influenza and pneu- 
monia, which has resulted in de: ath cla 1ims of not less 
than fifty millions of collars. 

The heads of two important committees of Congress 
have referred in a deprecatory way to what they 
termed the “‘vast wealth of life insurance companies.’ 
They also have advocated the return to the policy- 
holders of the surplus or emergency reserve. The fact 
that life insyrance companies own no wealth was un- 
known to them, and that the great bulk of the assets 
are reserves required by law and held to protect de- 
positors and which are returned in due course to the 
owners or beneficiaries seemed to be news to them. 
They did not realize that if these assets were returned 
to depositors they would average, as already shown, 
only about $293 for ordinary policies and about $36 for 
industrial policies. They seemed wholly unaware that 
these small average individual savings of the holders 
ot over fifty million policies were performing the 
extraordinary national service of securing the current 
payments on over twenty-seven billion doliars of life 
insurance protection to the American people. Their 
criticism seemed to point to the belief that life insur- 
ance assets were piled up in vaults in idle cash and 
that, surplus has no protective or valuable function. 


ey 





Another war strain placed upon life companies is 
the temporary depreciation in the value of assets in 
first-class securities, a shrinkage which must be met 
when necessary to sell any of them. In addition, the 
companies were obliged to meet increased operati 
expenses, and also to meet the unwritten obligation of 
increasing annually the volume of insurance protec- 
tion to the public with forces greatly reduced and 
shattered by withdrawals for military service. When 
our Governme nt and the Allies appealed for vast loans 
to help win the war, the life companies were called 
upon to make quick and extraordinary financial ad- 
justments. This summons was met by the purchase 
of Liberty Loan Bonds to the extent of 589 millions 
of dollars, and before we entered the war of approxi- 
mately 100 millions of Canadian, English and French 
loans. There are no less than 100,000 people engaged 
in life insurance work in various sections of the 
United States. 

A full measure of credit should be given for the 
valuable service rendered by the agents of the great 
industrial companies, the Metropolitan, Prudential and 
John Hancock, which undertook to sell War Savings 
Stamps to their industrial policyholders. The Metro- 
politan alone has already sold over one hundred mil- 
lion dollars in stamps. 

To sum up, the life insurance companies have given 
the Government every possible assistance with men, 
money and credit. They have initiated and put into 
effect many plans to assist in the great drives, and a 
very large number of the officers and representatives 
of the companies have given lavishly of their = and 
their money, as other have done, to serve the Govern- 
ment and the nation in the great war. Your life in- 
surance companies also gave the Government the 
knowledge and experience wherewith it established its 
jsurance plan for our soldiers and sailors—a national 
service of no small magnitude. It is well that you 
should know that when Government insu rance for the 
fighting forces was suggested (which is in addition 
to the new pension or compensation benefits), the com- 
panies were prepared to perform this patriotic service 
at cost, if guaranteed against loss, and that when the 
Government decided to establish an insurance bureau 
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of its own to carry out this great task the insurance 
companies promptly came to its assistance. They pub 
licly commended the splendid generosity of the Gov- 
ernment and urged the men to accept it. When it was 
found necessary to make a solicitation drive to induce 
the soldiers to accept it in large numbers, life insur- 
ance men were called upon to assist in the work, 
they responded promptly and successfully. * 


Eugene H. Outerbridge, vice-president The 
Pantasote Leather Company, former president 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 


York, spoke on “Group Insurance as an In- 
fluence in Promoting Stability in Labor 
Groups.”’ 


When a layman, he said, accepts an invitation to 
address the Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
on a life insurance plan, I will not say that he takes 
his own life in his hands, but he runs the risk of a 
high mortality experience in any reputation that he 
may have thought he possessed as a sound thinker. 
Perhaps, therefore, by discussing only the humane and 
ethical aspects, even a layman may venture to rush in 
here where angels might not fear but “have no call’ 
to tread. I am informed my company was the first 
employer in the United States to have a group of 
employees covered by life, health and accident insur- 
ance at the cost of the business and without charge to 
the men. 

1 chanced to discuss this situation in the year 1910 
with Henry L. Rosenfeld, and was informed that the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society then had under con- 
sideration the writing of group insurance, covering 
life, health and accident, and that he had been activ ely 
engaged in the study of its possibilities. The more | 
studied the nature of the protection offered, the more 
I became convinced that for intrinsic value as com- 
pared to cost this was the very first step the manufac- 
turer should take in any plan to stabilize and 
strengthen the relation between his employees and 
himself, for their mutual benefit and for the improve- 
ment of the business. The ~lan was finally concluded 
and the policies written in 1911. 

As pila of the men were foreigners a brief synopsis 
of the plan was placarded in several languages 
throughout the plant, and Greek and Hungarian priests 
were asked to address the employees of their race in 
their native tongue, explaining the benefits and that 
it would cost the men nothing. I sometimes wonder 
if that at first made them value it at nothing. We 
thought they had understood it, but certainly for a 
while we saw no change in conditions. 

Some of our employees could not have passed a 
medical examination for life insurance, and of those 
who could, many would not have had the forethought 
or thrift to do so. A study of the death claims in the 
two groups with which I am connected as an employer 
developed the fact that fifty-three per cent had no 
other insurance whatsoever, and that forty-seven per 
cent had insurance averaging only about $150 each. 
As our groups were relatively small, 1 have had this 
checked against the entire experience of the company 





carrying the insurance, and learn that these propor-, 


tions represent a fair average. In fact, it appears that 
about forty per cent of all employees covered by group 
insurance have had no other protection. 

Major General William C. Gorgas, U. S. A. 
(retired), former Surgeon-General of the 
United States Army, addressed the convention 
on ‘‘Applications of Lessons of Military Sani- 
tation to Peace Times.” 

During the last two years, he said, we have had 
some four million men under arms in the United 
States and Europe. All these men have been pro- 
foundly impressed with the importance of good health 
to a fighting force—that from the point of view of 
whipping the enemy it is just about as necessary to 
keep the army free from disease as it is to supply them 
with ammunition. They have been intimately in con- 
tact with the various sanitary measures, put in force 
for this purpose, have seen how successful these 
measures were, how easy of application and how little 
troublesome to the individual. When they get back 
to their homes they will be desirous of applying these 
same measures to their home communities as far as 
such applica tion is possible. It is going to be very 
much easier for communities in the future to get 
appropriations for water and sewage systems. The 
soldier voter will be strong in backing such measures. 
They will all be impressed with the importance, as 
far as health is concerned, of a good potable water. 
They will remember hew possible it was to keep out 
of an army of four million men typhoid fever, small- 
pox, diphtheria, and most germ diseases. They will 
remember what good results, both morally and physic- 
ally, were brought about by the regular and healthy 
lives they were required to live. 

But in my opinion the greatest sanitary lesson to 
be learned from this war is the effect of crowding in 
large units. If the soldier coming home can impress 
upon his community the loss that is being caused 
the crowding that is taking place in our larger com- 
munities, a most important lesson will have been 
learned for application to civil life. 

If our military experience in this war can impress 
our civil population of the sanitary evil of over- 
crowding, the most important sanitary lesson will have 
been taught. In practice we are now putting into 
effect the most important measure for the correction 
of this greatest sanitary evil. I refer to the great in- 
crease in wages that has occurred all over the United 
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States. My experience has taught me that increase 
in wages of a community is the most important meas- 
ure that can be taken for the correction of over 
crowding. 


Frederick L. Hoffman, LL.D., third vice- 
president and _ statistician The Prudential, 
Newark, detailed the failure of German com- 
pulsory health insurance. ‘‘The war,” he said, 
“has revealed the true character of the Ger- 
man people, in marked contrast to the belief 
heretofore held, that in whatever other direc- 
tions they might fall short by comparison, they 
were at least law-abiding, honorable and hu- 
mane. The evidence revealed by a careful 
analysis of social insurance experience proves 
with equal conclusiveness that in consequence 
of a system resting upon principles of pater- 
nalism and coercion the mind and the morals of 
the German people had become perverted to a 
condition of dissimulation and fraud, totally 
unthinkable of being tolerated in any country 
in the world. 

Mr. Hoffman summed up the results of his 
thorough study of the subject of health insur- 
ance in Germany as follows: 


1. Instead of effectively suppressing social de- 
mocracy throughout’ the German Empire, the social 
insurance institutions merely served the purpose of 
furthering the spread and more general acceptance 
of radical socialist doctrines, sustained by the feud- 
pe and paternalism of the German government. 
When social insurance came into existence the Social- 
ist Party vote was approximately half a_ million, 
whereas at the outbreak of the world war the voting 
strength of the Socialists had reached four million and 
a half. While social insurance was inaugurated by 
an imperial message signed by William I, it un- 
questionably came to an end by the abject sur- 
render of the German military regime in the armis- 
tice, bearing the signature of the leader of the Social- 
ist Party. 

2. Instead of lessening the prevailing amount of 
social unrest, the social insurance institutions merely 
increased the demand for additional benefits out of 
alt proportion to the intrinsic value of the financial 
contributions made by employers and employees, 

3. Instead of substantially improving the _ eco- 
nomic condition of German wage-earners, the bene- 
fits provided through social insurance were never 
adequate to meet more than the requirements of a 
minimum standard of life. In 1915 the average inval- 
iaity annuity was less than fifty dollars per annum, 
about the same amount was paid for sickness annu- 
ity, about forty dollars per annum for old age and 
about twenty dollars per annum for widows and or- 
phans. Regardless of a considerable measure of eco- 
nomic progress due to general causes, and largely, 
no doubt, to a protective tariff, the social condition 
ot the mass of the German people at the outbreak of 
the war, proportionate to their intelligence and_in- 
dustry, was lamentably below the corresponding 
standard of labor and life prevailing in the United 
States. ; 

4, Contrary to wrongful assertions concerning 
the physical progress of the German people under 
social insurance, the comparative statistics of physi- 
cal well-being prove conclusively the prevalence of a 
much larger amount of constitutional diseases, lack 
of disease resistance, want of normal physical de- 
ara nag etc. 

In the direction of sanity reform the corres- 
ponding progress throughout the United States was 
measurably in advance of German achievements. ‘The 
German death rate under social insurance has not 
been diminished proportionately to the decrease 
secured in this country in responst to a far-sighted 
and more liberal public policy. The alleged interest 
of social institutions in public health activities was 
practically limited to the treatment and care of tuber- 
culous wage-earners, entitled to relief under the inval- 
idity insurance system, but for this most afflicted ele 
ment, the average duration of treatment was only 
ninety days, or quite sufficient for the purpose, in 
contrast to an average duration of twice that length 
of time in such well-managed institutions as the 
Municipal Sanatorium of Chicago. 

6. Since the outbreak of the war tuberculosis has 
rapidly increased throughout Gerrhany and the in- 
stitutions established for tuberculous wage-earners 
have been largely utilized for war purposes. rhe 
amounts hitherto provided for tuberculous wage 
earners under social insurance have been reduced by 
more than one-half, while the amounts required have 
been div erted to war charities. 

7. The condition of the medical profession 
wines Germany has not been materially im- 
proved, but quite to the contrary the ethical stand- 
ards have been perceptibly lowered, attaining in 
some comunities to the proportions of a positive pub- 
lic scandal. The better element has been discouraged 
by the opportunities extended to the more unscrupu- 
lous to encourage malingering and fraud and wide- 
spread imposition upon the funds, Instead of har- 
monious relations prevailing between the medical 
associations and the sickness insurance funds, quite 
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to the contrary there has ben continuous warfare, 
best illustrated by the frequency* of so-called ‘‘doc- 
tors’ strikes. A vast amount of precious time and 
thought is wasted upon needless treatment for trivial 
or imaginary complaints, while treatment for serious 
afflictions is often grossly inadequate to the purpose 
of a cure, 

8. ‘lhe sickness rate among German wage-earners 
is not disclosed, but remains at a figure far above 
any torresponding conditions of ill-health disclosed 
by impartial investigations in this country. In 
many of the funds half of the wage-earners will claim 
sickness and medical benefits throughout the year. 
Most of these benefits are, by independent inquiries, 
proven to be unjustifiable demands upon the funds, 
being practically insisted upon either as unemploy- 
ment venefits or poor relief disguised as claims for 
sickness and inability to work. 

9. In consequence, from the industrial changes re- 
sulting from the war, a large number of women, chil- 
dren and aged persons have been admitted to mem- 
bership in the sickness and invalidity funds under 
conditions opposed to conservative management. In 
consequence, the future demands upon the funds for 
sick relief and invalidity must very considerably in- 
crease, as in fact has already been the case during 
the last three years of the war. The required increase 
in contributions from wage-earners has been violently 
resisted and the deficiencies have been made good by 
the withdrawal of substantial amounts from the 
reserves. 

10. Not only has the Government ben reckless or 
indifferent in the general administration of the funds, 
but there has been the utmost tolerance in the mak- 
ing of expenditures for war charity purposes, out of 
all proportion to the financial resources of the funds. 
During 1915 alone over twenty million marks was ex- 
pended in this manner, largely in the form of money 
grants to dependents of soldiers killed in the war, or 
for Red Cross purposes, etc. 

11. If reckless in the direction indicated, the Gov- 
ernment virtually looted the accumulated funds, es- 
pecially of the invalidity insurance institutions, by 
insisting upon the compulsory investment in war 
loans. The social insurance institutions subscribed 
one and a half billion marks to the first seven 
loans, and at the present time the invalidity insurance 
institutions have over half of their investment in war 
obligations. Since the institutions lost considerably 
in the sale of first-class securities, which were re- 
placed by war loans of doubtful intrinsic value, the 
ultimate losses from these sources will unquestionably 
be very considerable. Since it is practically certain 
that under the new socialistic government a part, if 
not the whole, of these losses will be, or may be, re- 
pudiated, or that in any event the loans will be re- 
converted with reduced interest earnings, to the seri- 
ous disadvantage of the funds, the outlook for the 
future in this respect is perhaps the most alarming 
of all, 

12. In the industrial accident branch of social in- 
surance, the Government has approved very substan- 
tial reductions in the assessments as a matter of war 
necessity, regardless of an increase in accident fre- 
quency on account of the employment of women, 
children and aged persons without previous factory 
experience. Between 1914 and 1915 there was a 
decrease in the expenditures for accident prevention 
to the amount of over 600,000 marks, and nearly a 
million marks less were expended in connection with 
accident investigations, supervisions, etc. In marked 
contrast to expenditures in 1915 of less than two 
million marks for accident prevention, the expendi- 
tures for the investigation of accident claims, accident 
causation, etc., reached not far from four and a half 
million marks. The evidence that German industrial 
accident prevention under social insurance has not 
been anywhere near as effective as the correspond- 
ing voluntary efforts in this country, is brought out 
by the statement that while in 1903 the fatal accident 
rate in German industry was 0.74 per thousand, it 
was 0.73 in 1913 and 0.85 in 1915. The fatality rate 
in German coal mining remains at the figure of 2.8 
pei 1,000, which is about the same as the prevailing 
rate in this country, considering decidedly more 
dangerous conditions on account of the employment 
of a much larger proportion of men with very limited 
mining experience, chiefly because of their foreign 
origin, unable to thoroughly understand the rules and 
regulations in the English language. 

13, ‘t is a foregone conclusion that German wages 
must suffer a very substantial decline in consequence 
of the war and the readjustment of international rela- 
tions, more or less decidedly burdensome to the Ger- 
man people. Since the whole social insurance sys- 
tem rests upon the compulsory deduction from wages 
on the one hand and the compulsory contributions by 
employers on the other, the inference would seem 
justified that if the products of German industry are 
in the future to meet international competition, the 
burdens of social insurance will have to be materially 
reduced. But on the other hand, the increasing eco- 
nomic distress, the large proportion of more or less 
dependent war invalids, the large increase in the num- 
ber of widows and orphans in need of financial sup- 
port, will suggest rather an increase than a_ diminu- 
tion of the benefits likely to be derived from the social 
insurance system, Yet, as clearly brought out by the 
experience which has thus far been had, the demands 
for an increase in the contributions on the part of 
the wage-earners will be strongly resisted by the 


wage-earning element now in power, while the em- 
ployers will find it impossible to provide additional 
contributions and yet maintain a reasonably low cost 
of production and prices adapted to the existing re- 
quirements of international competition. 
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14 After all, the most lamentable conse.uence of 
social insurance in Germany has been the measurable 
lowering of the social and individual morality of the 
German people. The system in every direction has 
fostered dishonesty, deception and dissimulation. 1m- 
position upon the funds, the drawing of sick pay dur- 
ing periods of unemployment as the basis of certi- 
ficates of illness wrongfully issued by attending physi- 
cians, had become the rule rather than the excep- 
tion throughout Germany at the outbreak of the war. 
Numerous investigations made by impartial inquiry 
reveal the widespread practice of malingering, fre- 
quently attaining to half the proportion of all the sicx 
claims, chiefly made for short periods of time and 
involving in the aggregate enormous burdens upon 
German industry. Lax social morality in this direc- 
tion is reflected also in the high rate of suicide, in the 
relative frequency of suicide among children, in de- 
plorable conditions of sex morality and lamentable 
shortcomings in housing accommodation, 

15. The German experience proves the inadequacy 
of social insurance as an effective means of securing 
the required degree of continuous social progress de- 
manded by modern standards of labor and life. The 
fundamental principle of such progress is social jus- 
tice and the largest measure of political and social 
freedom censistent with the security, the well-being 
and the happiness of all. The German experiment in 
paternalism and coercion sounds the most convincing 
note of warning to other industrial countries, where 
under free institutions, under the ministry of volun- 
tary service, savings and_ self-sacrifice, infinitely 
greater and more lasting results have been achieved. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that the warning will be 
heeded by the American people and that they will de- 
velop a strong and thoroughly effective opposition to 
any and every tendency towards autocracy, paternalism 
and coercion, inherently hostile to our traditional con- 
ceptions of personal and political liberty in a democ- 
racy. 





Harvey J. Burkhardt, D.D.S., director 
Rochester Dental Dispensary, former president 
of International Dental Congress, Rochester, 
N. Y., spoke on “The Relationship of Dentistry 
to Health Conservation.” 

It is only within a very few years, he said, that any 
considerable number of people have appreciated the 
value of clean mouths and good teeth. Medical ex- 
aminers for life insurance companies, industrial es- 
tablishments, etc., pay particular attention to unusual 
conditions in ev ery part of the body except the mouth. 
Small boils and pimple are usually scrutinized with 
great care to determine if there is any condition that 
might make the applicant a poor risk. There might 
be a dozen foci of infection in the mouth, pouring 
their poison germs into the blood stream and the 
stomach, but little, if any, attention is paid to these. 

This lack of recogniion of dental lesions is not con- 
fined t othe laity. The medical profession itself has 
been slow to realize the importance of proper mouth 
conditions. There has often been an antagonism be- 
tween physicians and dentists, and the patient has 
been made to suffer, on account of a lack of reasonable 
co-operation, but happily these conditions are fast 
passing away. Medical men now realize that many 
cases of chronic diseases, acute diseases and special 
local diseases come from mouth infections. For ex- 
ample—neuritis, sciatica, acute paralysis, etc. Ulcer- 
ated stomach diseases of the gall bladder, appendicitis, 
etc., are often caused by local infections. Cases mig 
be ‘cited oi rheumatism, neuritis, arthritis, chronic 
valvular disease of the heart and many others that 
have beea greatly relieved or cured by proper dental! 
attention. 


Globe Life Reorganizes 


The reorganization of the Globe Life has been 
undertaken by some of the leading business 
me.: of Salina and life insurance men of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. The order discharging the re- 
ceiver has been filed and the company’s inter- 
esis placed in the hands of the officers and di- 
rectors, with instructions to reorganize and 
piace the company in sound condition. The 
capital stock of the company has been reduced 
tc $100,000, and the reduction has been approved 
by the State Charter Board. Certificate has 
been issued by the Secretary of State in ac- 
cordance. The capital stock will be fully paid 
and the company have a substantial surplus. 

A new board of directors has been elected as 
follows: George M. Hull of Salina, Kan.; F. C. 
Bulkley of Salina, Kan.; H. J. Lefferdink of Sa- 
lina, Kan.; A. Smith of Lincoln, Kan.; C. F. 
Hobbs of Baldwin, Kan.; John W. Cooper, P. R. 
Schweich and R. C. Vandyke of Kansas City; 
Joe W. Ingram of Salisbury, Mo., and W. L. 
McCampbell of Mendon, Mo. 

The board of directors elected the following 
oificers: 
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John W. Cooper, president. 
George M. Hull, vice-president. 
P. R. Schweich, secretary. 

Cooper is president and Mr. Schweich is 
vice-president of the Pioneer Life of America, 
a successful institution of Kansas City. The 
company will be operated from Salina as a Kan- 
sas institution. 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR INSURANCE 


House Body Will Consist oi 21 Members, 
According to Plan Matured by Repre- 
sentative Bland 


The formation of a committee of the House 
of Representatives, to consist of twenty-one 
members, to be known as the committee on 
war-risk insurance, soldiers’ and sailors’ com- 
pensation and allowances, and to handle all 
legislation pertaining to those subjects, is pro- 
posed in a measure just introduced by Repre- 
sentative Bland of Indiana. 

All insurance matters which have come be- 
fore the House in the past, or which are now 
before it, have been handled in committee by 
the committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, but, inasmuch as this committee has 
also to consider many important measures in 
other lines, Congressman Bland believes the 
work. of dealing with insurance questions 
would be best handled by a special committee, 
which could keep in close touch with the 
activities of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
and consider expeditiously and efficiently any 
insurance questions which might come up. 

There are at the present time a number of 
matters before Congress having to do with in- 
surance, and, inasmuch as the time is fast ap- 
proaching when permanent insurance will be 
issued in lieu of the term policies now out, 
Congress may decide to take a hand in the game 
of deciding how it shall be done. 

A great deal of talk has been current on 
Capitol Hill recently regarding the future of 
the War Risk Bureau. Congressmen have re- 
ceived large numbers of letters from constit- 
uents of all classes regarding the insurance. 
It may be that Congress will wish to have 
say in the plans recently announced by Secre- 
tary McAdoo regarding this insurance, in 
which event the proposed insurance committee 
would play a considerable part in the work. 





Death of Joel G. Van Cise 


Joel G. Van Cise, for many years connected 
with the actuarial department of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of New York, died on 
Sunday, December 8, at his home in Summit, 
N. J. His service with the Equitable, which 
terminated a few years ago on account of ill- 
health, extended over a period of forty-five 
years, during twenty-six years of which he 
was assistant actuary. He became actuary of 
the society on the death of Geo. W. Phillips, 
in 1898, and resigned on February, 1910. Mr. 
Van Cise was a man of remarkable mathemati- 
cal attainments and had a strong influence in 
the councils of the society. He took a great 
interest in civic affairs, and was also active 
in connection with the Prohibition party. 

—The African Life Assurance Society has success- 
fully extended the field of its industrial operations to 
the islands of St, Helena and Mauritius, and reports 
having “‘met with considerable success in each island.” 
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INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Reinsurance and Retrocession Bill 
Recommended 


The December meeting of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, held at 
the Hotel Astor, New York, last week was 
mainly made up of committee meetings. The 
more important subjects discussed were in 
connection with a uniform law for fidelity and 
surety companies; the question of reinsurance 
and retrocession; workmen’s compensation in 
connection with war construction contracts 
under the United States Government. 

Meetings of the surety committee, presided 
over by M. J. Cleary of Wisconsin, were en- 
livened by lengthy discussions and an apparent 
lack of harmony among representatives of the 
companies which did not advance the prospects 
of agreement on a standard bill. A sub-com- 
mittee subsequently held meetings, but with- 
out any more definite result, and the chairman 
finally reported to the convention, asking for 
authorization for it to recommend definite 
action after further conferences with an 
authorized committee of the surety companies. 
A conference will be held within a few weeks, 
so that definite recommendations may be sub- 
mitted to the sessions of the legislatures in 
1919. 

On the question of reinsurance and retro- 
cession a sub-committee of the committee on 
laws and legislation held two hearings, and 
later on submitted a report to the convention, 
recommending the adoption of the following 
bill drafted by Wm. H. Hotchkiss, formerly 
Insurance Superintendent of New York: 


Section —. Every insurer authorized to issue 'poli- 
cies in this State may reinsure in any other insurer 
any part or all of any risk or risks, other than life, 
assumed by it; but such reinsurance, unless af- 
fected (a) with an insurer authorized to issue policies 
in this State or (b) with an insurer similarly author- 
ized in another State, Terirtory or district of the 
United States and showing the same standards of 
solvency and meeting the same statutory and de- 
partmental regulations which would be required or 
prescribed of such insurer were it at the time of 
such reinsurance authorized in this State to issue 
pulicies covering risks of the same kind or kinds as 
those reinsured, shall not reduce the taxes to be paid 
by or the reserve or other liability to be charged to 
the ceding insurer; provided that nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed to permit to a ceding insurer 
any reduction of taxes through reinsurance effected 
with an unauthorized insurer, In case such reinsur- 
ance is effected with an insurer. so authorized of 
so recognized for reinsurance in this State, the ced- 
ing insurer shall thereafter be charged on the gross 
premium basis with an unearned premium liability 
representing the proportion of such obligation re- 
tained by it, and the insurer to which the business 
is ceded shall be charged with an unearned premiun 
liability representing the proportion of such obli 
gation ceded to it calculated in the same way. The 
two parties to the transaction shall together carry the 
same reserve as the ceding insurer would have car- 
ried had it retained the risk. 

Any contract of reinsurance whereby an_ insurer 
cedes more than seventy-five per cent, of the total 
of its outstanding insurance liabilities shall, if such 
insurer is incorporated by or, if any insurer of a for- 
eign country, has its principal office in this State, be 
subject to approval in writing by the commissioner 
or superintendent of insurance of this State. : 

Nothing in this section shal! be deemed to permit 
the ceding insurer to receive through the cession ol 
the whole of any risk or risks any advantage in re- 
spect to its unearned premium reserve that would 
reduce the same below the actual amount thereof. — 

For the purposes of this section, the word ‘‘in- 
surer” shall be deemed to include the word “‘rein- 
surer,” and the words “issue policies of insurance’ 
shall be deemed to include the words “‘make contracts 
ot reinsurance.” 

Note.—Repeal all sections, either regulatory, pro- 
hibitive or penal, contrary to the above. 


Workmen’s compensation matters came be- 
fore a committee in connection with the ex- 
pressed desire of some insurance companies to 
return certain profits to the Government 
which had been made on war construction 
work. A representative of the Government ap- 
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peared to support the plea, and stated that 
nine companies had agreed to it provided the 
Commissioners consented. It was pointed out 
that these companies, however, had only writ- 
ten about twenty per cent of the business and 
that the others were being asked to return 
profits on business written at rates which had 
been approved by governmental officials. It 
was shown in more or less emphatic language 
that the plan proposed was in violation of 
anti-discrimination and anti-rebate statutes 
and would not hold water legally. The com- 
mittee finally submitted the following report, 
which was unanimously adopted: 


The committee on workmen’s compensation 
has considered at length the questions growing 
out of the workmen’s compensation insurance 
written in connection with cantonment con- 
struction for the Federal Government. 

The committee has heard the representatives 
of the Federal Government and of the insur- 
ance companies, and considered two questions 
in particular, namely: The proposed return 
to the Federal Government of a part of the 
profits accruing on such business, and the 
proposal submitted by the Government for the 
writing of the Government cantonment work 
in the future. 

While your committee recognizes that un- 
usual conditions have prevailed in the transac- 
tion of this business, due primarily to the 
short tenure of the construction work and the 
stress under which such work was done, thus 
necessitating the promulgation of an arbitrary 
rate; at the same time it believes that the 
following known principles in the conduct of 
workmen’s compensation business must be 
recognized: 

1. In any State where workmen’s compen- 
sation rates are subject to approval by the 
supervising insurance official the making of 
any contract with an employer to charge a 
rate for workmen’s comepensation insurance 
other than the approved rate is a violation of 
the law relating to approval of rates and in 
those States which have an anti-discrimination 
law, a violation of that law. 

2. Any approved change in rates which a 
company applies retroactively to a contract 
which went into effect on a specified approved 
rate is a violation of the anti-rebate law of 
such States where an anti-rebate law’ is in 
existence, 

3. An approval of a change of rate to take 
effect retroactively on closed workmen’s com- 
pensation policies should be refused as a grant 
of such approval would be demoralizing to the 
proper conduct of the insurance business gen- 
erally, unjust to insurers not affected by such 
specific action, as well as illegal. 

The enunciation of these principles makes 
it evident that this convention cannot give its 
approval to the proposals submitted, but, not- 
withstanding this conclusion, we are of the 
opinion that, owing to the diversity of the 
laws of the various States, we can formulate 
and recommend no action to be taken by this 
convention, the determination of the question 
resting in the supervising official to treat the 
subject in the manner required by the statutes 
of his State. 


Life Underwriters of New York 


Over one hundred members and guests of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New York 
were present, at the monthly meeting on 
Wednesday, December 4, at the Arkwright 
Club. There were a number of speakers on 
the programme, the first of whom was Burton 
Mansfield, Insurance Commissioner of Con- 
necticut. His talk dealt with the Government 
ownership of insurance, in the course of which 
he pointed out the failure of State life insur- 
ance in Wisconsin and Massachusetts. Vice- 
President R. W. Stevens of the Illinois Life, 
‘hicago, proved a welcome visitor in his talk 
on “Fireside Campaigning.’”’ He referred to 
the uncertain action of many companies as re- 
gards war clauses, and later went on to de- 
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scribe the activities and possibilities of the 
part-time man in the life insurance field. 
Frederick W. Fuller of Springfield, . Mass., 
where he represents the Equitable Life of New 
York, then told of his arguments in selling 
life insurance to cover inheritance taxes. 
After he had finished, a general discussion was 
opened and participated in by many members, 
until President Rogers had to remind them 
that it was growing late. The next meeting of 
the association will be held on the fourth 
Tuesday in January. 


Life Insurance Counsel 

Among the numerous insurance meetings 
held in New York last week was that of the 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel, which 
extended over a period of three days. James 
H. McIntosh of the New York Life presided 
over the several sessions, and many valuable 
papers were presented. On Wednesday morn- 
ing Eugene J. McGivney of the Pan-American 
read a paper dealing with the Interpretation 
of Clauses in Life Insurance Policies Limiting 
Liability for Losses in Military and Naval Ser- 
vice in Time of War,’ which brought forth 
considerable discussion. 

“Bankruptcy and Exemption Statutes’ was 
the topic assigned George B. Young of the 
National Life, and it led to several references 
being made to the case of Cohen vs. Samuels, 
recently decided by the United States Supreme 
Court. James C. Jones of the Missouri State 
Life presented his views on “The Old Way Is 
the Safest,’’ which condemned governmental 
insurance of the Prussian type as undemo- 
cratic and un-American. 

At the afternoon session W. B. Miller of the 
Volunteer State Life discussed ‘‘The Tennes- 
see Insurance Statutes and Decisions Respect- 
ing Misrepresentations of an Applicant That 
May Void a Life Policy.’ A. L. Brooks of the 
Jefferson Standard Life spoke upon the sub- 
ject “The New World Demands Upon Ameri- 
ca.” Major W. Calvin Wells of the Lamar 
Life closed the session with an informal dis- 
cussion of the draft law. On Thursday morn- 
ing the time was given up to routine business. 
A committee consisting of George B. Young, 
C. A. Atkinson and Lucius F. Robinson was 
appointed to carry out a suggestion that had 
been made regarding uniformity of legislation 
and decisions. The association now has ninety- 
one members and is in a sound condition in 
every way. 

Officers were elected as follows: James H. 
McIntosh, New York Life, president; Edward 
D. Duffield, Prudential, vice-president; Wm. J. 
Tully, Metropolitan, secretary-treasurer; ex- 
ecutive committee—Wm,. BroSmith, Travelers; 
Alfred Hurrell, Prudential; C. A. Atkinson, 
Federal; Frederick L. Allen, Mutual Life of 
New York. 


Western Mutual Life to Retire 


The Insurance Department of South Dakota is 
examining the Western Mutual Life of Aber- 
deen. The directors of the company voted to 
close its doors on December 1 and make an 
effort to reinsure the business. At the close of 
last year the company had only $423,000 of busi- 
ness on its books, and Vice-President R. M. 
Messick reports that $240,000 of new business 
has been written this year. Prospects are 
that the business will be disposed of without 
loss to the policyholders, 
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First Meeting of International Body in Two Years on Account of the 
War—New Members Admitted 





PRESIDENT ROWE OUTLINES ASSOCIATION’S OBJECTS 





Addresses Delivered Also by Dr. George E. Tucker on Compulsory Health Insurance and by 
Frederick L. Hoffman on Paternalism vs. Liberty 


President J. Scofield Rowe called to order the 
International Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
on Wednesday, December 4, at the Hotel Astor, 
New York. This was the first meeting of the 
body in two years on account of the war, and 
the attendance was light, because the members 
still had a large amount of pressing work on 
their desks. Secretary-Treasurer F. Robertson 
Jones read his report, showing that the mem- 
bership is now made up of forty-one companies, 
one bureau, four individual members and two 
honorary members. New companies admitted 
during the year included the American Rein- 
surance Company and the United States Cas- 
ualty. Later on in the session the Interstate 
Life and Accident of Chattanooga was admitted, 
and the Maryland Casualty was restored to 
membership. After the report of the committee 
on blanks had been presented the secretary 
gave an account of his work in connection with 
Federal taxation of casualty companies. A 
number of companies had been consulted, and 
agreed to recommend a tax on net gross pre- 
miums in lieu of all other taxes, but with the 
understanding that such tax should be consid- 
ered strictly as a war emergency measure. 

President Rowe then delivered his address, 
which was conceded by all to be among the best 
of the kind ever presented. The address con- 
sidered the objects of the association; recent 
events and present outlook as relating to the 
following lines: Accident and health, auto- 
mobile, fidelity and surety, boiler and flywheel, 
burglary, plate-glass, liability and workmen's 
compensation; the menace of socialistic legis- 
lation; propaganda and public opinion; the war 
in retrospect; horizon lines. Extracts from the 
address follow: 


In liability and workmen’s compensation insurance 
the year has recorded some of the most encouraging 
and also the most distressing experiences and events. 

“Distressing”’ because of the rather unfriendly and 
unreasonable attitude assumed by certain depart- 
ments of the Government in charge of war work con- 
struction operations, regarding which more will be 
said later. 

“Encouraging’’ because circumstances and events 
over which the companies had no influence or con- 
trol operated largely in their favor, Or, in other 
words, fortune smiled on the companies. * * * 

Aside from direct government war work, the acute 
shortage of labor and the sharp rise in wage scales in 
all lines of business have operated to the companies’ 
advantage, to an extent that could not have been 
anticipated, and has offset in a large measure the in- 
creased exposure to loss foreseen by the companies 
through the speeding-up of all industry. * . 

Underwriters should not overlook the danger that 
will come from the downward adjustment of rates, 
already effected or under way, because of high 
wages, and should bear in mind that when the same 
set of circumstances are reversed, assuming the pres- 
ent high level of wages will, in a measure, recede, 
reverse results will surely follow. 

Another important factor which has doubtless con- 
tributed more than is generally realized to reduce 
losses during the past year is the fact that the nor- 
mal incentive on the part of injured employees to 
malinger has been negatived by the abnormal incen- 
tive to get back to work, not alone because of high 
wages or unwillingness to appear a “‘slacker,” but 
from a spirit of pride and loyalty to help win the war. 

Many thousands in the great army of American 
labor have loyally returned to work to help win the 
war while suffering from painful injury, just as thou- 
sands of loyal soldiers when opportunity offers insist 
on returning to the trenches and keeping up the 
fight while suffering from serious wounds that would 
normally result in many weeks’ total incapacity, 

The constant revision that has been taking place 
in the workmen’s compensation laws that have 





rapidly superseded the old employers liability laws has 
created a situation insurance-wise that, except for 
the very timely, sensible and strenuous efforts of the 
companies in co-operating through the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau, would 
have bordered on chaos, and doubtless resulted in 
very serious impairment of the normal strength of 
many of the leading casualty companies, 

This bureau has established itself as the one recog- 
nized authority on the subject of liability and work- 
men’s compensation statistics, rates and procedure, 
and has also been recognized as perhaps the best- 
organized, best-managed, most stalwart and important, 
among all of the various casualty insurance bureaus. 

In the judgment of many, no more distressing or 
serious misfortune could befall the companies inter- 
ested in the safe conduct of liability and compensa- 
tion insurance in this country than the dissolution ot 
the National Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau, the very life of which now seems threatened by 
reason of such a wide difference of opinion among 
the companies on matters of such fundamental and 
vital importance to the business of insurance as to 
make it extremely difficult to discover any neutral 
ground upon which these wholly divergent views can 
be harmonized. 

‘the persistent and continued efforts of the political 
socialists to confiscate an established insurance client- 
age by creating so-called State funds, present a prob- 
lem that demands earnest and careful consideration, 

While this “State Insurance’ mania has thus far 
been confined largely to that form of liability insur- 
ance known as ‘“*Workmends Compensation,” evidence 
is not lacking that the supporters of this movement 
are prepared to attack other lines of insurance, and 
unless the entire insurance fraternity can be so 
aroused as to appreciate the real danger, this unsane 
desire on the part of alleged reformers to distort the 
functions of government and to capitalize the author- 
ity of the State in order to confiscate private business 
may seriously impair the field of insurance oppor- 
tunity. * 

In our opinion, the continued urging of exclusive 
State insurance schemes in resolutions adopted by 
labor conventions is being inspired solely by the pro- 
fessional politicians, who are making use of the so- 
called labor vote for the advancement of their own 
political fortune, regardless of the best interests of 
labor as a whole. 

‘ne necessities of war along lines of Government 
control and operation of certain business—purely 
as a war measure—will doubtless give new courage 
and zeal to the misguided reformer and political 
socialist, whose avowed purpose to destroy all private 
business will, if accomplished, wreck the very foun- 
dations upon which America has achieved Liberty and 
Freedom, and will install as a substitute a social order 
repugnant to every American ideal of Independence 
ana Democracy, without avenue or incentive for 
individual enterprise, except for the seekers of politi- 
cal spoils and preferment. ” 

Since *‘propaganda”’ has proven such an effective 
and dangerous weapon in the spreading of falsehood 
and untruth, why not use the same weapon to un- 
cover and expose false doctrines by turning on the 
searchlight of truth and publicity? 

Propagandism is merely a busy sowing of tenets 
and opinions. 

What the “Allies” of the insurance fraternity need 
most, and what all American business needs most, 
is a National Bureau, of All-American Propaganda, 
so liberally financed that it may be able to start a 
back-fire of truth through wide-spread ‘educational 
advertising’’—-a back-fire of such magnitude and inten- 
sity that will drive all skulking, cowardly, false and 
un-American propaganda to eternal obscurity. 


Arthur E. Childs, chairman of the executive 
committee, presented the report of that body, 
detailing sh work of the year and alluding to 
the assistance the association can give in the 
work of reconstruction. 

At the afternoon session addresses were made 
by br. yeorge E. Tucker on Compulsory Health 
Insurance, which was a strong presentation of 
the facts against such a scheme; by Frederick 
L. Hoffman of the Prudential on Autocracy and 
Paternalism vs. Democracy and Liberty, in the 
course of which he condemned paternalism and 
so-called social insurance schemes in no uncer- 
tain tones; by Burton Mansfield, Insurance 
Commissioner of Connecticut, on Insurance and 
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Government Ownership, which was a vigorous 
argument for prompt action against attempts 
to establish a government insurance monopoly. 
Other brief talks were made by W. G. Wilson 
of Cincinnati, and C. W. I. Woodland of To- 
ronto, Ont. 

The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas, The National Council of Insurance 
Federations is well organized, and the most 
efficient organization for the promotion of in- 
telligent constructive propaganda for the edu- 
sation of the general public and to counteract 
the rising tendencies of politicians to put the 
several States and the nation in the insurance 
business, thereby destroying individual initia- 
tive throughout this nation; now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the members 
of the International Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, in convention as- 
sembled in New York City, December 4: 

First—That the Federation is commended for 
its successful work thus far; 

Second—That the members of this association 
urge upon their respective companies the neces- 
sity of joining the Federation, to the end that 
all forms of insurance may share the honor of 
protecting our common cause. 

Resolved, That the record of casualty and 
surety companies adopted at the meeting in 
New York, October 26, 1918, that Congress’ be 
requested to substitute a tax upon net gross 
premium receipts of the casualty. and surety 
companies for all other taxes now proposed to 
be imposed upon such companies by the war 
tax bill passed by the House of Representatives 
at the present session of Congress and now 
under consideration by the Senate as well, in 
lieu of the taxes now imposed upon such com- 
panies by acts of Congress now in force, be ap- 
proved for the reasons given for such recom- 
mendation. 

OFFICERS FOR 1918-19 

President—Artiaur E. Childs, Columbian Na- 
tional Life, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-President—William B. Joyce, National 
Surety, New York. 

Secretary-Treasurer — F. Robertson-Jones, 
New York. 

Executive Committee—J. Scofield Rowe, chair- 
man, tna Life, Hartford, Conn.; H. G. B. 
Alexander, Continental Casualty, Chicago; Wm. 
Bro Smith, Travelers, Hariford; George C. 
Howie, London and Lancashire Indemnity, New 
York; C. S. Blake, Hartford Steam Boiler, Hart- 
ford. 


Flate Glass Suit Won Against City 


An interesting adjustment of plate glass 
losses has been reached at Seattle. In the 
fall of 1914 a vessel loaded with munitions for 
the Russian government blew up in the harbor. 
The Globe Indemnity and the Lloyds Plate 
Glass paid about $10,000 in losses on plate 
glass insurance, and brought suit to recover 
from the city, holding that it had been negli- 
gent in allowing a ship loaded with explosives 
to anchor so near the city. Their claim has 
been sustained in both the trial and the Su- 
preme Court. 


Casualty Adjusters’ Meeting 

The Casualty Insurance Adjusters Associa- 
tion of Chicago, at its annual meeting, held 
last week, re-elected the old officers as fol- 
lows: 

President, R. J. Lavery, Standard Accident; 
vice-president, G. H. Moloney, Hartford Acci- 
dent and Indemnity; secretary, George L. Mal- 
lery, Security Mutual Casualty. President 
Lavery ‘has appointed a new programme and 
entertainment committee as follows: Fred W. 
Long, Ocean, chairman; George H. Moloney, 
and A. B. Snow, Travelers. 
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December 12, 1918 


VIRGINIA COMPENSATION LAW 


Preparations Making for Working of Statute 
Going Into Effect January | 


A number of Richmond insurance men, as 
well as many employers of that city affected 
by Virginia’s new workmen’s compensation act, 
which goes into effect January 1 next, were ad- 
dressed last week by J. W. Hartley, super- 
vising special agent of the United States Fi- 
delity and Guaranty. Mr. Hartley gave a digest 
of the law, told how it covered indemnities 
payable, and what, was necessary to do, in so 
far as administration was concerned. He 
warned employers to be careful in their selec- 
tion of insurance companies, btcause the obli- 
gation reverts to the employer in the event of 
the company failing or otherwise proving tn- 
able to meet demands made upon it. Security 
and service, he said, was about all the company 
could sell, as the indemnity for all companies 
is fixed by law. 

Representatives of twenty-two insurance 
companies, prospective carriers of workmen’s 
compensation insurance, met later last month 
to consider plans for the establishment of an 
inspection and rating bureau which will make 
effective certain provisions contained in the 
act. At the meeting, which was called at the 
instance of Joseph Button, Commissioner of 
Insurance, it was determined to establish an 
independent rating bureau under the name of 
Workmens Compensation Inspection Rating 
Bureau of Virginia, with offices located in Rich- 
mond. Under the constitution of the bureau, 
as adopted, there will be a governing commit- 
tee composed of six members, together with a 
representative of the Insurance Department as 
chairman. This committee will have general 
charge and management of bureau _ affairs. 
Through the governing committee and manager, 
who is soon to be selected, the bureau will work 
in close co-operation with the Commissioner 
of Insurance in the determination of rates, 
rules and classifications for the writing of 
workmen’s compensation risks. Company mem- 
bers of the governing committee were selected 
as follows: Maryland Casualty and the Lum- 
ber Mutual Casualty of New York, one-year 
term; Ocean Accident and Guarantee and the 
Liberty Mutual of Boston, two-year term; 
Travelers and the American Mutual Liability, 
three-year term. 

The three members of the industrial commis- 
sion which is to administer Virginia’s new 
workmen’s compensation act were named by 
Governor Davis recently as follows: Robert 
H. Tucker, six-year term, representing the 
people at large; Charles A. McHugh, four-year 
term, representing the employers; Charles G. 
Kizer, two-year term, representing the em- 
ployees. While the commission is to assume 
office immediately, the compensation act itself 
does not become operative until January 1, 
1919. Mr. Tucker is assistant professor of 
economics and commerce at Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington. For several months 
he has been on leave of absence as manager of 
employment and welfare for the American Ship- 
building Company at Brunswick, Ga. Mr. Mc- 
Hugh is a lawer in Roanoke, and for some 
years was city attorney. Mr. Kizer has been 
Virginia labor commissioner since March 1. 

While the Virginia Compensation law is not 
compulsory, the common law defenses of con- 
tributory negligence, negligence of a fellow- 
servant and assumption of risk are denied any 
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employer who elects not to operate under the 
act. Total compensation is not to exceed $4000. 
The three commissioners will draw salaries 
of $3600 a year each, while a secretary to be 
named by them will draw $2000. 


Two Equitable Appointments 

Harwood E. Ryan, joint actuary of the New 
York Insurance Department, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the accident and 
health department of the Equiable Life Assur- 
ance Society. The appointment is effective 
January 1. 

Lew Russell Palmer, one of the leading 
authorities on workmen’s compensation and 
accident prevention, has been appointed di- 
rector of safety and personnel by the Equi- 
table. This appointment was effective this week. 
As a past president of the National Safety 
Council, member of the safety to life commit- 
tee of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, chairman of the national committee of 
industrial safety for the Council of National 
Defense at Washington, and chairman of’ the 
national committee on reconstruction for the 
National Safety Council, Mr. Russell has ac- 
quired an enviable reputation in his special 
field. 

Harwood E. Ryan, who is a former actuary 
of the State of Massachusetts, spent the first 
seven years of his business life with the Provi- 
dent Savings Life. He joined the Insurance 
Department in 1914. He has become a recog- 
nized expert in compensation matters. 


Workmen’s Compensation Bureau Reports 
Active Year 


At the annual meeting of the Workmens Com- 
pensation Publicity Bureau, held last week, the 
secretary, F. Robertson Jones, submitted an 
interesting report on the bureau’s activities 
in the fiscal period beginning December 1, 1917. 
Following are the salient passages of the re- 
port: 


Legislative Bodies in Session.—During the 
year 1918 twelve legislative bodies (including 
Congress) have been in regular and ten in 
special session. The total number of legislative 
sessions, therefore, during the war was twenty- 
two. 

Legislative Bills Examined and Analyzed.— 
During 1918 we examined 1392 legislative bills 
(including identical bills introduced simul- 
taneously in the two Houses of the legislative 
bodies). Out of this number 337 were found to 
affect directly or indirectly casualty and surety 
interests, of which 100 became laws. 

Legislative Service Furnished Our Members.— 
Those bills found to affect directly or indi- 
rectly our interests were carefully analyzed, 
copies made of them and sent to all the mem- 
bers of this bureau, together with memoranda 
outlining briefly in what way and to what ex- 
tent they affected our interests through pro- 
posed new or modification of old legislation. 
After a bill had been finally approved by the 
Jovernor and had become a law we reported 
that fact promptly to our members and, as soon 
as possible, transmitted either a certified or 
otherwise trustworthy copy of the act, to- 
gether with a brief memorandum as to its prin- 
cipal contents, if a new law, or its* effect upon 
existing law, if an amendatory act. At the 
same time we indicated the exact date when 
the law was to take effect. Furthermore, after 
the adjournment sine die of the legislative ses- 
sions, a ‘‘now law’’ memorandum was sent out 
in the case of each State showing what im- 
portant bills were enacted and what had failed 
of enactment. 

Action Taken Upon Legislative Bills.—Of the 
337 bills that were found to affect directly or in- 
directly casualty and surety interests, there 
were a number that we found it necessary to 
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oppose either in part or in whole; while on the 
other hand there were a number that we fa- 
vored. Of the important bills opposed in their 
entirety, none was enacted without some sat- 
isfactory amendments. 

Constructive Legislative Work.—Our con- 
structive legislative efforts during this year, 
as in the past, have been exerted largely in the 
direction of advocating and promoting the en- 
actment of reasonable and practicable work- 
men’s compensation laws in those States having 
1918 legislative sessions where such laws do 
not exist, and in improving existing laws by 
amendments. As in the past, we have sought 
outlets for our activities wherever and when- 
ever the opportunities were offered. 

Workmen’s Compensation Legislation Pro- 
posed and Enacted in 1918.—The amount of 
legislation proposed or enacted in the year 
1918 relating to workmen’s compensation wa; 
not large—the number of legislatures in session 
being small. Such legislation as there was took 
largely the direction of amending existing laws, 
for the opportunity for the enactment of 
original laws has gradually contracted every 
year until now, as the result of the legislative 
activities of this year there are only ten States 
without compensation laws (all of them in the 
South, except North Dakota). They are as 
follows: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, South Carolina and Tennessee. 


Compensation Expert Retires 

Howe S. Landers has resigned as secretary of 
the Industrial Board of Indiana, taking effect 
December 1. He has been secretary since the 
board was organized, originated its system, and 
has been consulted by a number of other 
States enacting compensation laws. During his 
term Mr. Landers has handled the details of 
over 120,000 cases of compensation. He will 
resume the practice of law in Indianapolis as 
a member of the firm of Landers, McKay, Tur- 
ner & Merrell. G. Edgar Turner, formerly in- 
surance deputy of Indiana and now counsel for 
the National Council of Insurance Federation, 
is also a member of this firm. 





—Any company or agent desiring the services of 
an experienced liability and compensation underwriter 
will be interested in the advertisement appearing in 
another column. 

—Howard D, Pritchard of the Coughlin & Pritchard 
Company, general agents for the National Surety 
Company at Cleveland, died recently of pneumonia 
following influenza. For two years he had been 
president of the Cleveland Board of Surety Under- 
writers. 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 


The Boys Are Filtering Back.—Slowly 
but steadily, to a perceptible extent, the in- 
surance boys are returning to their jobs. AI- 
most daily one or more is showing up at his 
office and asking how the old job is. Just as 
far as possible they will be taken right on, 
although it will require a little time in some 
cases for adjustment, but the tide is turned 
and they are coming back. 

The Insurance Classes for Women.—The 
Monday night insurance classes for women, 
given at the Insurance Society’s rooms, were 
brought to a close this week. Owing to 
Thanksgiving and the peace celebration the 
Thursday night classes will not finish up until 
next week. The general opinion seems to be 
that the work has been successful. The In- 
surance Society has further plans under way 
for work to commence immediately following 
the holidays. . 








An Encouraging Sign.—We note that W. 
H. Merrill, who has been looking after fire 
prevention for the War Industry Board, has 
closed up that work, and he will return to his 
old position in Chicago in connection with the 
Underwriters Laboratories. We also notice 
that Charles M. Schwab, who has been build- 
ing ships for the Government, is to get his old 
job back in Bethlehem, This is another en- 
couraging sign on the question of unemploy- 
ment. 


The Dublin Rebellion and Fire Insurance. 
—Things move so rapidly nowadays that one 
almost forgets that there was a serious up- 
rising over two years ago in Ireland. The de- 
struction of property in Dublin was quite 
serious, and the interest of the insurance man 
in the matter is revived because of a recent 
decision in the King’s Bench Division. It ap- 
pears that the policies of fire insurance, which 
were for £24,500, contained the following 
clause: 

“This policy is to cover the risk of loss 
and/or damage to the property hereby in- 
sured directly caused by war, bombardment, 
military or usurped power, or by aerial craft 
(hostile or otherwise), including bombs, shells, 
and/or missiles dropped therefrom or dis- 
charged thereat, and fire and/or explosion 
directly caused by any of the foregoing, 
whether originating on the premises insured 
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or elsewhere. No claim to attach hereto for 
delay, deterioration, and/or loss of market or 
for confiscation or destruction by the Govern- 
ment of the country in which the property 
is situated or for breakage of glass due to 
concussion. Only to pay if not recoverable 
under any other existing policy of insurance.” 

During the trouble the property was set on 
fire. It developed that the property was dam- 
aged. to the extent of £31,500, and the plain- 
tiff had recovered from the Government 
£25,000 as compensation, but brought suit on 
the ground that this recovery was not their 
actual loss. What they sued for was the dif- 
ference between the Government payment and 
their actual loss. The decision of the court 
was in favor of the plaintiff, on the ground 
that the words “war” and “bombardment,” 
as used in the clause, and in the policy, in- 
cluded the disturbance of Easter, 1916, in 
Dublin. In other words, this was not a mere 
ordinary riot, but it rose to the dignity of a 
war condition, and therefore was covered by 
the policy. 

Underwriting in Washington.—The quar- 
terly meeting of the Underwriters Association 
of the District of Columbia was held last week. 
The usual business was transacted and the 
summary of the past three months was set 
forth in a report issued by the governing com- 
mittee. “The use of the eighty per cent 
clause,” says the report, “has had new light 
shed upon it as a result of a questionnaire 
sent out by a sub-committee of the governing 
committee to the Insurance Commissioners of 
the several States. The answers to this show 
that the use of the clause is becoming more 
general except in the distinctly farming States, 
and that the clause is generally approved by 
the Insurance Departments as equitable to both 
the companies and the insured.” 

New Editions of Regulations, Etc.—The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters has is- 
sued new editions of the following: Regu- 
lations Governing Standard Mill (slow burn- 
ing) Construction, also Installations of Scup- 
pers; List of Inspected Electrical Appliances ; 
Regulations Governing Roof Openings, Cor- 
nices and Gutters, and Regulations for the 
Protection of Benzol and Toluol Recovery 
Plants. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 
Insurance Institute Activities —Frederick 
Richardson of Philadelphia, the president of 
the Insurance Institute of America, was given 


Thursday 


a luncheon last week, while he was in Chicago, 
by insurance men interested in the study 
courses. Mr. Richardson at that time ex- 
plained that it was his purpose to secure a 
Federal charter for the Institute and grant 
fellowship degrees. He also stated that he 
would call a meeting of executives in New 
York in the near future for the purpose of 
securing the active co-operation of these men 
in the work of the Institute. 

Field Club Holds Meeting.—The Cook 
County Field Club held its annual meeting last 
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Monday and decided upon a programme for 
the ensuing year. 

Chicago Fire Merger.—The Merchants 
National Fire of Chicago and the Bankers and 
Merchants Fire of Minneapolis are to be 
merged under a new charter, which was filed 
with the Illinois Insurance Department on 
November 30. The new company will be 
known as the Western Alliance Insurance 
Company, and will have an initial capital of 
$300,000. The present officers of the Mer- 
chants National will continue as officials of the 
new company, and in addition thereto James 
G. Swan, president of the Bankers and Mer- 
chants, will continue as an official with the 
new organization. 

Harless Gets New Company.—W. W. 
Harless & Co. have been given a Chicago 
agency for the United British Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd. 

Purnell-Dudley Company Secures New 
Agency.—The Purnell-Dudley Company has 
been appointed Chicago agent for the Millers 
of Alton, IIl. 

Miss Gantz Addresses Fire Insurance 
Club.— Miss Abbie Gantz, formerly librarian 
of the Insurance Library at Chicago, addressed 
the Fire Insurance Club last Tuesday evening 
on the subject of the recent forest fires in 
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Northern Minnesota. Miss Gantz spent a 
month in that vicinity investigating matters, 
and her talk was very instructive and inter- 
esting. 


Sudden Death of L. F. Goule 


Louis F. Goule, secretary of the National Lib- 
erty of New York, with which company he had 
been identified for thirty-six years, died in its 
ofhce on December 4 from an apoplectie stroke. 
A widow and a sister survive him. He was 
sixty-four years of age and was born in Cin- 
ciunati, Ohio. He commenced his insurance 
career as a clerk in the office of the New York 
Underwriters Agency, and in 1882 entered the 
service of the Germania Fire, now the National 
Liberty, as special agent, then becoming gen- 
eral agent of the Eastern department, later on 
being made secretary. His death will be greatly 
mourned by his many friends. 


Appreciative Cablegram and Letter from 
General Manager Dent 

A. G. Dent, general manager of the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., under date of November 13, wrote 
the following letter to the New York office, 
confirming a previous cablegram: 

At this time of rejoicing, when we are cele- 
brating the great victories which have crowned 
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Four thousand men are serving under 
the red, white and blue emblem of the 
NATIONAL UNION. 
watchword - service their forte. 

Protecting the public against devastat- 
ing losses by fire, they help to furnish 
the ammunition which weaves the fabric 
of the Nation’s credit. 
emissaries of the NATIONAL UNION 
in advocating a policy which protects 
the homes of men and life time property ‘ 
It is an army which is 
always prepared and wins its plaudits 
The recruiting sta- 
tion is at the Home Office, where your 
correspondence is always welcome. 
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Fire Insurance 


the efforts of the armies of the Allies and the 
United States, we cannot forget the magnifi- 
cent assistance, alike in personnel, materials 
and funds, which the people of the United 
States have given to the great cause of right 
and freedom, for which we have been fighting. 

We ourselves desire to be associated with the 
expression of thanks which our British nation 
will certainly accord to the other English- 


speaking nation across the Atlantic, and 
through you convey our asknowledgment to 
the people of the United States for their 


splendid help in our time of need. 

With these thoughts in our minds we had 
the pleasure of sending you to-day the follow- 
ing cable: 


“DIRECTORS AND EXECUTIVE SEND THEIR 
HEARTIEST CONGRATULATIONS ON THE 
GLORIOUS VICTORY OF AMERICAN AND 
ALLIED FORCES.” 


which we now confirm. 


Underground Hazards Described 


The recent fire in a section of the tunnel of 
the Brighton Line, in Brooklyn, suggests a 
reefrence to the book “Fire Insurance Inspec- 
tion and Underwriting,” by C. C. Dominge and 
W. O. Lincoln, gecently published by The 
Spectator Company, New York. Under the 
title “‘Underground Work,” the reader is re- 
ferred to the title ‘Contractors,’ and under 
this title is found the following: 


Contractors.—Subway, tunnel or other under- 
ground work. Usually occupy light, temporary 


frame structures. The heating and lighting 
arrangements are makeshifts. Workmen have 
rooms where they smoke and have wooden 


lockers for their clothing. These risks some- 
times have power plants with air compressors, 
large motors, switchboards, transformers, ma- 
chine shops, oil and gasoline storage sheds. 
Fire on January 28, 1917, of the Degnon Con- 
tracting Company was probably caused by 
spontaneous combustion of oily overalls in 
wooden lockers. Fire swept through entire 
plant. putting entire electrical apparatus out 
of commission. 


Two Australian Companies Entering 
New York 

The Queensland of Sydney and the New 
Zealand of Auckland have filed applications 
for New York licenses, and it is expected that 
they will shortly be doing business in New 
York State. 

—Another new marine company has just been regis- 
tered in London under the name of United Equitable 


Marine Insurance Company, Ltd., with a capital of 
$5000. 





WANTED 


Young man about thirty years of age, to 
travel, New York State as Special Agent for 
Fire Insurance Co. Preferable to live in Syra- 
Should have thorough 


knowledge of Fire Underwriting, of progres- 


cuse or Rochester. 


sive personality and unquestioned character- 
One with extensive Local Agency experience 
might qualify. Please state Age, Schooling, 
Home responsibilities, experience for past ten 


years, references and salary expected to start. 


Address Box 57, THE SPECTATOR, 
135 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
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CROOKED FIRES PROBED 


State Fire Marshal of Illinois Outlines 
Result of Inquiries 








THE PUBLIC ADJUSTER EVIL 





Excessive Claims Frequently Made Under False 
Proofs of Loss—Overinsurance Needs 
Watching 

A largely attended meeting of fire insurance 
managers was held in the Exchange, Chicago, 
last week to confer with John G. Gamber, 
State Fire Marshal of Illinois, on plans to re- 
duce the fire waste of the State. Mr. Gamber 
said that his investigations of crooked fires 
had shown that some public adjusters and ad- 
justers for the insured were assisting in. put- 
ting through excessive claims under false 
proofs of loss. He recommended that a law be 
passed requiring that all public adjusters be 
licensed, and that companies refuse to settle 
claims with notorious publjc adjusters, there 
being some still in the business who have been 
convicted of crime in connection with their 
work, have made written confession or served 
terms in the penitentiary. He also recom- 
mended that the companies watch the subject 
of overinsurance carefully, in view of the re- 
ductions in values in certain lines which are 
likely to follow the cessation of hostilities. 
Mr. Gamber also suggested that the companies 
should warn their local agents against issuing 
any overinsurance. 

Thomas E. Gallagher of the tna presided. 
Mr. Gamber’s’ suggestions were’ thoroughly 
discussed, the managers expressing their de- 
sire to co-operate in every way possible to re- 
duce the fire waste and secure an equitable 
adjustment of losses. They made the point, 
however, that when public adjusters came with 
powers of attorney and an assignment of poli- 
cies it was impossible not to treat with them, 
no matter how suspicious their reports might 
be. The point was also made that if the com- 
panies collectively should refuse to do business 
with certain public adjusters they might be 
liable under conspiracy charges. Various cases 
were cited by the company managers in which 
they had been compelled to pay the courts after 
written confessions had been made that the 
property had been set on fire, and in many 
cases they had been sued for heavy damages 
for their activities in trying to prevent crooked 
fires. W. E. Mariner, manager of the Western 
Adjustment Company, said that the plan for 
licensing public adjusters had proved of little 
value in other States, as political influence was 
certain to interfere. The experience had been 
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that any man who could sign his name and had 
a vote could get a license. Mr. Mariner also 
held that the public adjuster evil could not be 
cured until the companies themselves had cor- 
rected their adjustment methods. He criti- 
cised severely the competitive system in vogue 
in Chicago and elsewhere, under which agents 
and brokers use their inffuence to secure 
prompt and liberal settlements as a matter of 
competitive business getting. The meeting 
authorized Chairman Gallagher to appoint a 
committee of five to co-operate with the State 
fire Marshal’s Department along the lines 
suggested. 


Fire Insurance Laws, Taxes and Fees 

The eighteenth annual edition of “Fire In- 
surance Laws, Taxes and Fees’’ has just been 
published by The Spectator Company, New 
York. It has been carefully revised in accord- 
ance with the legislation by Congress and the 
various State legislatures which were in ses- 
sion during the past year. This valuable 
reference book presents, in quickly accessible 
form, synopses of and quotations from the 
statutes concerning about forty topics of gen- 
eral interest to fire underwriters, the matter 
relating to each State being brought together 
and the subjects alphabetically arranged. 

The alterations and conditions made neces- 
sary by new laws and amendments during the 
past year have increased the size of the book 
Over last year’s edition by eleven pages. 

The subjects embraced in this excellent law 
work are the following: Adjusters’ Licenses; 
Agents’ Licenses; Annual Statements; Anti- 
Coinsurance; Anti-Compact; Anti-Discrimina- 
tion; Calendar; Capital Required; Commissions 
Required to Be Paid to Residents; County 
Taxes and Fees; Deposits; Domestic Com- 
panies; Examinations; Fees; Fire Department 
Tax; Fire Marshal; Foreign Companies’ Home- 
Office Statemgnts; Impairment; Investments 
Prescribed; Licensed Brokers; Limit on a 
Single Risk; Lloyds; Municipal Taxes and 
Fees; Mutual Companies; Preliminary Docu- 
ments; Publication; Rate Schedules to Be 
Filed; Reciprocal Insurance; Reciprocal Law; 
Reinsurance in Unauthorized Companies Pro- 
hibited; Reinsurance Reserve; Resident 
Agents; Semi-Annual Statements; Standard 
Policy; Taxes; Tax Statements; Valued 
Policy. Considerable information is also in- 
cluded as to requirements of companies 
writing marine insurance. 

The book contains 538 pages and is substan- 
tially bound. Insurance company managers, 
general and special agents, tax clerks, account- 
ants, reinsurance clerks, etc., will find this 
publication a most useful one to have at hand 
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for quick reference in their daily work, as it 
is in itself almost the equivalent of a large 
law library. 


E. F. BEDDALL DEAD 


For Sixty-three Years With the Royal— 
Was President of the Queens 


Edward Fitch Beddall, connected with the 
Royal for sixty-three years, died last week at 
his home at Larchmont Manor, N. Y., in his 
eightieth year. Death was due to infirmities of 
age. Mr. Beddall was born in Finchingfield, 
county of Essex, England, May 1, 1839, and at 
twenty-four he became _ superintendent of 
agencies for the London branch of the Royal 
Insurance Company of Liverpool. 

He took charge in 1871 of the Canadian office 
in Montreal, and two years later was made 
New York manager, which place he held until 
1898, when he became the United States attor- 
ney for the company. In all, Mr. Beddall was 
with the company for sixty-three years. 

Mr. Beddall was also president of the Queen 
Insurance Company of America. In 1895 he 
was president of the Tariff Association of New 
York, and in 1896 president of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Various organizations with which Mr. Beddall 
was identified have taken, or will take, appro- 
priate action in respect to his memory. A com- 
mittee of prominent members of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters has been appointed 
to draft resolutions in honor of the late dean of 
the business. 


Rickert, Mellinger & Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

The firm of H, Donald Rickert & Co. of Lan- 
caster, Pa., general agents of the Central 
National Fire of Des Moines, Ia., are making a 
change in the firm, which hereafter will be 
known as Rickert, Mellinger & Co. Mr. Mel- 
linger is to be treasurer of the new firm. He 
has long been prominent in banking circles, and 
has been connected with the Lancaster County 
National Bank for more than twenty years. 
The firm first named has made an excellent 
record and contemplates, under its new man- 
agement, a further extension of its business. 


Bankers and Merchants May Change Name 


It is understood that the Bankers and Mer- 
chants of New York, now in process of or- 
ganization by parties identified with the Chase 
National Bank, The Chase Securities Com- 
pany, The Barber Steamship Company, Willcox, 
Peck & Hughes and others, is applying to have 
its name changed to the Merchants and Ship- 
pers Insurance Company. 
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AUTOMOBILE AND 
_MARINE INSURANCE 


International Uniform Marine Policy 
international 








insurance is of an 
character, and, although attempts have 
made to establish a sort of uniform policy, 
they have not succeeded. 
Underwriters, mainly in Continental 
have endeavored on several occasions to 
tablish an international policy, and 
many discussions on the subject have taken 
place in the Underwriters’ Congresses in 
Munich and Brussels, but these 
have led to no tangible result, in view of the 
irreconcilable differences existing in the codes 
of commerce of the 
A great deal of litigation would be averted, 
it is claimed by the Liverpool Journal of Com- 
merce, if it were possible to institute a. uni- 
form policy for goods and hulls. Each country 
has a distinctive policy, and often 
takes place between consignees and merchants 
in different countries on the question of policy 
conditions, entirely due to the ignorance which 
is prevalent in regard to insurance conditions. 
An English merchant buys from a French mer- 
chant 100 bags of coffee on c.i.f. terms; the 
French merchant effects the insurance in 
France, naturally on policy terms. A 
claim for particular average takes place which 
amounts to 6 per cent of the sum insured. The 
French the terms of their 
policy, will pay 1 per cent only, because coffee 
is insured with average in per 
cent, whereas, had the same been 
effected in England, the claim would have been 
paid in full. The English application of the 
franchise is that if the claim amounts to more 
than the: franchise the claim is paid in full. 
In France, if the claim exceeds the franchise, 


Marine 
been 


Europe, 
es- 
uniform 


discussions 


various countries. 


litigation 


French 


underwriters, on 


excess of 5 
insurance 


only the excess is paid, as in the foregoing 
example. 
It is easy, therefore, says the Liverpool 


writer, to realize what discussions and litiga- 
tions may, and, in fact, do, take place as a 
result of misunderstanding or 
shippers of the conditions of insurance in dif- 
The president of one of the 
companies in 


ignorance by 


ferent countries. 
largest insurance 
New York says: 


underwriting 


Much more litigation would be averted if it 
were possible to institute uniform forms of 
contracts in all sorts of transactions, but we 
live in a complex world, and it is not possible 
to simplify any business to an extent where 
it will be thoroughly understood by those who 
have not made a study of it. Admitting that 
there is an irreconcilable difference existing 
in the codes of commerce of various countries, 
there is also an irreconcilable difference ex- 
isting in the opinions of various underwriters 
as to what form of policy they are willing to 
grant. Even if it were possible to have two 
uniform forms of policies and adopt one for 
hull and one for cargo, the absolutely neces- 
sary modifications of those forms to suit dif- 
‘ferent classes of vessels, different kinds of 
merchandise and different ideasof shippers as to 
how much they were willing to pay for the kind 
of insurance which they wanted, would soon 
complicate the situation, nearly, if not quite, 
as much as it is now. As for the discussions 
and law suits which may, and sometimes do, re- 
sult from misunderstanding or ignorance by 
shippers of the conditions of insurance in the 
different countries, my own opinion is that far 
more trouble results from ignorance and care- 
lessness than from misunderstanding. Marine 
insurance is a very complicated subject. It 


always will be, and so long as people will not 
thoroughly 


take the trouble to select com- 
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petent brokers, or possibly 
the subject themselves to arrange their in- 
surance direct with responsible underwriters, 
they will be in trouble when claims arise. 

From time to time underwriters may agree 
upon uniform forms of policy, whether locally 
or internationally, but to speak of a uniform 
form of policy is, to my mind, the same as 
speaking of a uniform contract of purchase or 
of sale. Then it depends entirely upon what 
is going to be purchased or what is going to 
be sold, and what is going to be paid for it, 
and all the other considerations that enter 
into any transaction, 


know enough of 


Shipping Subsidies in Argentina 

the .shipbuilding in- 
President has 
looking to 
shipyards, 


In order to 
dustry in Argentina, 
mitted to Congress a 
facilitating the establishment of 
through the granting of liberal concessions of 
property sites for periods sufficient to insure 
their addition, by the 
award of bounties new shipping con- 
structed. The the President is to, 
in this manner, bring about the augmentation 
of Argentina’s merchant marine. The bill 
offered provides that concessions for the in- 
stallation of shipbuilding shall be 
granted for terms not exceeding forty years. 
Firms participating in the benefits accorded 
by this law within five years from the date of 
its promulgation permitted 
gratuitously until December 31, 1930, the neces- 
if these are not available, 
expropriation is The 
would pay a rental from January 1, 1931, to be 
fixed by the executive and subject to 
every such rental to 
to 3 pesos per square meter per annum. 


encourage 
the 
suggestion 


sub- 


development, and, in 
for 


purpose of 


yards 


will be to occupy 
sary fiscal lands, or, 
authorized. shipyards 
revision 


five years; range from 1 
Cer- 
granted to 


of bounties 


tain tax exemptions would also’ be 
the 
is laid out for various classes of ships ranging 
from 100 per 
ton, the amount being, in part, governed by the 
relative promptitude of construction. 


concessionaires, and a scale 


pesos ton down to 5 pesos per 


New Marine Insurance Company in 
Germany 

A Swedish newspaper contains the following: 

Another extensive marine insurance firm has 
been established in Germany for sea risk and 
fire insurance. Germany has already consid- 
erably improved the marine insurance system 
within the country in order to be able to cover 
the greatly increased sea risks expected after 
the war, when Germany probably will be de- 
barred from insurance or reinsurance with 
foreign establishments. The recently estab- 
lished firm is K6ln-Hamburger Versicherungs 
Aktiengesellschaft, in Cologne, with a capital 
of 8,000,000 marks, whereof twenty-five per cent 
was immediately paid. The firm referred to is 
established by the insurance concern Nord- 
deutsche Vers. in Hamburg. The directors of 
the new firm are such well-known men as 
Ballin, the banker Georg Solmssen, the _ in- 
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dustry magnates Louis Hagen, Peter Krockner, 
von Guilleaume, Stollwerck, etc. 


Shortly after the above was printed in Stock- 
holm, Ballin, who was director-general of the 
Hamburg-American steamship line, died. The 
foregoing will indicate that German interests 
are losing no time in trying 
themselves as large factors in 
world. 


to re-establish 
the insurance 


A Fortunate Disaster 

As evidence that Fortune sometimes smiles 
upon the marine underwriter, this story is re- 
lated by an officer of one of the best-known 
marine companies in the city: A ship about to 
sail for a South American port with a cargo 
had insured the hull for $200,000, and later in- 
creased the amount to $600,000. Reaching a 
Gulf port, the vessel met with a mishap which 
caused her to fill with water and she 
beached. The cargo was removed and an en- 
deavor made to save the ship; but it proved un- 
successful, whereupon the owners demanded of 
the insurance company the full amount of the 
insurance, $600,000. The insurance company, 
instead of quibbling over settlement, paid the 
owners the $600,000. Work of getting her off 
the beach was begun at once, and in a short 
time she was ready to go into commission. 
Offers to purchase the vessel were received 
from several sources, and the highest bidder, 
whose offer was $1,100,000, secured title to 
ownership. It is said that the insurance com- 
pany, after all expenses, made a profit of 
$400,000. 


was 


Premiums on Auto Insurance 

Premiums paid in 1918 on automobile insur- 
ance will probably exceed $100,000,000, being 
$25,000,000 larger than the figure for 1917. The 
amount of capital invested in the automobile 
industry in America is close to $2,000,000,000, 
and it is the opinion of experts that the field 
is practically as good as ever. 





-John B. 
of the brokerage office of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe, having jurisdiction over the United States 
Canada. Mr, Knox is one of the four sons of 
John B. Knox, special agent of the Phcenix of Hart- 
ford. He has been a local agent under E. W. Beards- 
ley, secretary and surveyor of the Hartford Board of 
Fire 


Knox, Jr., has been appointed manager 


and 


Underwriters. 


—The Standard Insurance Directory of New Eng- 
land for 1918 has been published by the Standard 
Publishing Company. It is a book of more than 1100 
pages and comprises lists of fire, marine, life, casualty 
and miscellaneous insurance companies doing business 
in New England, with the names and locations of thei: 
agents being arranged by towns, lists of local boards 
and associations, brokers, underwriters’ agencies, etc. 
It is a very handy and compact reference book 
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United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D.C. 


NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Union Fire Ins. Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Seneca Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 
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W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 


San Francisco. California 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON 


A MESSAGE 
FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


TO THE INSURANCE MEN OF AMERICA 


Almost thirty-seven billion dollars of Life Insurance has 
been placed by the Government upon the lives of our soldiers 
and sailors, and the premiums have been paid through 
allotments from the salaries of these men. 


Several million men are soon to be returned to civil life, 
and liberal provision is being made for the continuance of 
their Government life insurance policies. 


They will need advice, and the insurance men of America 
can now render a great service both to the Government and 
to the men, if at every opportunity they will urge upon 
discharged soldiers and sailors the benefits to be se- 
cured by keeping their policies in force. Methods of 
conversion and plans for premium payments will soon be 
made public. 


No argument from me is needed, I am sure, to prove that 
the continuation of this insurance is of immeasurable 
benefit to the Government, to the soldiers and sailors 
who have offered their lives, and to the institution of 
life insurance. 


The Treasury will deeply appreciate your patriotic co- 
operation. 


Secretary of the Treasury. 








